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COMEDY AS SATIRE IN HISPANO-ARABIC SPAIN 


FTER dramatic comedy had run its course on the classical 
A stage, it passed down through the centuries, for the most 
part, as a purely literary genre. It descended, not only in textual 
form—with the plays of Plautus and Terence as the principal sur- 
vivors—but also as a literary concept. Scholars who wished to 
inform themselves concerning the theory of comedy could turn 
handily to the compendiums of knowledge in vogue, for example 
those of Isidore (7th cent.), Papias (11th cent.), Uguecione (12th 
cent.), Johannes de Janua (13th cent.), Vincent de Beauvais (13th 
cent.), important among the universal sources of descriptive in- 
formation in the Middle Ages. 

What was the conception of comedy according to those medi- 
eval works of reference? The principal characteristics of comedy, 
as defined by Isidore’? and elaborated by Papias* and Uguccione * 
(and copied by the others), may be summed up in terms of subject 
matter, characters, style, plot progression, and aim. Comedy (1) 
treats of light and cheerful events; (2) its characters are usually 
private and ordinary people, although on occasion it may involve 
loftier personages; (3) it is composed in a lowly, even rustic, style, 
expressed in everyday language; (4) its action progresses from 
an unhappy state of affairs to a happy one; and (5) its primary 
aim is to amuse. 


1 Etymologiarum sive Originum libri XX, ed. W. Lindsay (Oxford, 1911), 
VII, vii; XVIII, xlvi. 

2 Elementariwm doctrinae rudimentum (Venice, 1485), s.vv. Comoedia, 
Comici. 

8 Magnae derivationes (MS 83, Cathedral of Valencia, 14th ¢.), s.v. Oda. 
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Mirrored in this definition are the plays of Plautus and Terence. 
The specifications contain nothing that would be incompatible with 
the conception of Renaissance comedy.* In this sense, therefore, 
there would seem to be little difficulty in tracing a straight line 
between the old Roman comedy and comedy in the early sixteenth 
century. As we follow the fate of comedy during the intervening 
centuries, however, we come to learn that not all works designated 
‘‘eomedy’’ fit this description. We observe, in fact, that beside 
this theory of comedy (which eventually encompassed such dis- 
parate works as the Metamorphoses, the Heroides, and the Divina 
Commedia) there existed another concept with a rather different 
orientation. 

Just as Isidore may receive credit for perpetuating the first, 
so he may be granted responsibility for at least initiating the 
medieval vogue of the second conception. Discussing writers of 
comedy, he observes that they fall into two categories: the Old 
and the New.’ He does not refer here to the classification of Greek 
comedy, in which, for instance, Aristophanes would represent the 
Old Comedy and Menander the New. Isidore, instead, numbers 
Plautus, Accius and Terence among the Old Comedians; and the 
chief exponents of the New Comedy were Horace, Persius and 
Juvenal. That is to say, while the Old Comedians wrote plays 
whose aim was to amuse, the New Comedy is identified with satire. 
Satirists, he points out, are dedicated to castigating vice and 
wrongdoers. 

Among later encyclopedists, the fate of this conception of the 
role of ‘‘ecomedy’’ was varied. Comedy is reputed to have this 
moral purpose in Papias, and the two classes of comedy writers 
are listed. Uguecione, on the other hand, refers neither to the 


*The dramatic nature of the Latin plays is not stressed in any of the 
definitions of comedy or comedy writers, but it is commented upon elsewhere 
in the encyclopedias, either under Poeta or Dra(g)ma. To what degree the 
nature of dramatic representation upon a stage was understood, however, is 
not easily determinable. 

5 Etymologiarum, VIII, vii, 7: ‘‘Duo sunt autem genera comicorum, id 
est, veteres et novi. Veteres, qui et ioco ridiculares extiterunt, ut Plautus, 
Accius, Terentius. Novi qui et satirici, a quibus generaliter vitia carpuntur, 
ut Flacecus, Persius, Iuvenalis vel alii.’’ 

6 Elementarium, s.v. Comoedi: ‘‘Comoedi dicti quia prius post comes- 
sationem ad eos audiendos uenire solebant homines. Sed postea aggressi 
gesta uniuersorum et delicta corripientes in scaena proferabant.’’ S.v. Co- 
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didactic aim of comedies nor to the two categories mentioned by 
Isidore and Papias. Johannes de Janua copies that portion of 
Papias which attributes a satirical aim to comedy, but chooses not 
to reproduce the dual classification.’ Vincent de Beauvais, for his 
part, disregards both points. 

The concept of satire as a variety of comedy found a limited 
measure of acceptance among the more widely consulted encyclo- 
pedists, therefore ; but among another group of scholars—and per- 
haps independently of Isidorean tradition—a nearly identical con- 
cept flourished. I refer to the medieval translators, paraphrasers, 
and students of Aristotle’s Poetics and Plato’s Republic. 

Along the devious route that the Greek works often followed 
in the Middle Ages, in their passage from Greek to Syriac, from 
Syriac to Arabic, and from Arabic to Latin, it was the last-men- 
tioned stage of the transmission which was of primary concern to 
the Hispano-Arabie cultural scene. Spain, half Arabic and half 
Christian, was uniquely suited to act as intermediary in the trans- 
mission of the ancient learning. 

Aristotle deals principally with tragedy in the Poetics, compar- 
ing it now with the epic, now with comedy. It was in compar- 
ing tragedy with comedy that Aristotle laid the foundation for a 
theory of these two genres which found favor among his Arabic 
and Hispano-Arabie followers. Early in the Poetics (II, 1, ed. 
Butcher), Aristotle remarks that the ‘‘objects of imitation’’ are 
the actions of men. These men may be represented in three dif- 
ferent manners: either better than they actually are, or worse, or 
exactly as they are. Now tragedy and comedy, he says (II, 4), 
are distinguished in the following way: the aim of comedy is to 
exhibit men worse than we find them, that of tragedy, better. 
Concomitant with this is the idea that the characters of comedy 
and their actions are of a lower type, those of tragedy of a higher 
type (IV, 7; V, 1; et passim). 

In the earliest extant Arabic version of the Poetics, translated 
from Syriac by Abu Bischr (died 940), the terms ‘‘comedy’’ and 


mici: **. . . Duo sunt genera comicorum: ueteres qui ioculares extiterunt ut 
Terentius, noui qui et satyrici quibus generaliter uitia carpuntur ut Persius, 
Iuuenalis. Et nudi pinguntur, eoque uitia denudent.’’ 

7 Catholicon (Mainz, 1460), s.v. Comedia: ‘‘. . . Comedi dicti quia prius 
post comesationes ad eos audiendos solebant venire homines; sed post aggressi 
gesta vniversorum et delicta corripientes in scena proferabant.’’ 
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‘‘tragedy’’ are not employed in this context. The concept of clas- 
sical dramatic representation did not exist in Arabic culture, 
Hence Abu Bischr, in the absence of a native equivalent, trans- 
literates ‘‘dramatic’’ and ‘‘drama’’ in Arabic characters, calling 
attention also to their Greek nationality: ‘‘imitationes dictas dra. 
maticas,’’ ‘‘ea carmen appellatum a Graecis dramata.’’* With 
respect to ‘‘comedy’’ and ‘‘tragedy’’ as poetic forms, however, 
Abu Bischr found no problem. He renders the terms by Arabic 
equivalents presumed to make clear to the Arabic student of po- 
etry the essential features of those genres. This is achieved by 
equating Greek comoedia with Arabic hija’, ‘satire, satirical com- 
position,’ and Greek tragoedia with Arabie madih, ‘panegyric, 
eulogy,’ or, as later Latin translators called them, the ‘art of 
reprehension (vituperation)’ and the ‘art of praise.’ ® 

Once comedy and tragedy had been disassociated from the no- 
tion of dramatic representation, and once they had been identified 
with familiar Arabic poetic themes and forms, these concepts en- 
tered a new semantic phase. 


8J. Tkatsch, Die arabische Ubersetzung der Poetik des Aristoteles. 2 
vols. (Vienna-Leipzig, 1928-32), I, 227, ll. 36, 38. Tkatsch presents the 
Arabic text and his Latin translation on opposite pages. The Arabic form 
of dramaticas is corrupt but recognizable; dramata is transcribed exactly 
(p. 226, Il. 15, 17). 

® Thid., I, 221, 1. 15; 223, ll. 24-25 (Arabic, p. 222, 1. 26), et passim. D. 
Margoliouth, The Poetics of Aristotle (London-New York-Toronto, 1911), in 
his Latin translation, obscures this fact by restoring the original terms: ‘‘ Jam 
omni poemate et omni recitatione poetica intendimus sive tragoediam sive co- 
moediam ...’’ (p. 231). Tkatsch reads: ‘‘Atque per omnem poesin et om- 
nem hymnum poeticum sequimur aut encomiwm aut convicium .. .’’ (p. 221). 
Panegyric and satire were fundamental themes of Arabic poetry. See R. 
Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs (London, 1923), pp. 73, 78; F. 
Gabrieli, ‘‘ Estetica e poesia araba nella interpretazione della Poetica aris- 
totelica presso Avicenna e Averroé,’’ Rivista degli Studi Orientali, XII (1930), 
291-331; G. von Grunebaum, Medieval Islam (Chicago, 1946), pp. 262, 266; 
idem, A Tenth-century Document of Arabic Literary Theory and Criticism 
(Chieago, 1950), pp. 9, n. 67; 37, n, 287; J. M. Mill4s Vallicrosa, La poesia 
sagrada hebraicoespafiola (Madrid, 1940), p. 29; A. Diez Macho, Mosé ibn 
*Ezra como poeta y precepti:ta (Madrid-Barcelona, 1953), p. 158; A. Nykl, 
Hispano-Arabic Poetry (Baltimore, 1946), p. 398. Abu Bischr was antici- 
pated in singling out these types by Qudima b. Ja’far (died 922), who, in 
trying to make Arabic poetry fit the Aristotelian genres, established the two 
categories of ‘‘praise’’ and ‘‘satire.’’ (See von Grunebaum, Medieval Islam, 
pp. 325-326.) Qudama is said to have been quoted frequently by the theorists 
of the next hundred and fifty years. 
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Abu Bischr’s famous pupil, Al-Farabi (died 950), following 
close upon his master’s heels, summarized the types of poetry dis- 
eussed by Aristotle in the Poetics. The classes of Greek poetry, 
according to Al-Farabi’s count, were no less than thirteen: tragedy, 
dithyramb, comedy, iambus, drama, ainos, diagramma, satyric, 
poemata, epic, rhetoric, amphi geneseos and acoustic.° How did 
comedy fare in his reinterpretation, several steps removed from 
Aristotle? ‘‘Comedy,’’ says Al-Farabi, ‘‘is a kind of poetry hav- 
ing a particular metre. In comedy evil things are mentioned, 
personal satires, blameworthy characteristics, and reprehensible 
habits. Sometimes additional melodies are inserted in which are 
mentioned blameworthy characteristics which are common to men 
and beasts, as well as ugly physical features likewise common to 
them.’’ 74 

There is no reference here to light and cheerful events, to trou- 
blous beginnings and happy endings, associated with the classical 
comedy of the encyclopedists. Nor do we find expressed any clear 
conception of the early Greek comedy. Since Aristotle alluded to 
an art form which he assumed his readers knew, Al-Farabi found 
merely a number of miscellaneous facts concerning comedy which 
the author had chosen for the limited illustrative purposes of the 
treatise. In this incomplete inventory of facts, Al-Farabi dis- 
cerned the satirical ‘‘art of reprehension,’’ clearly equivalent in 
respect of its content and artistic function to the ‘‘New Comedy’’ 
—that is to say, the satires—of Horace, Persius and Juvenal.”” 

In the following century, Avicenna (died 1037) incorporated 
Al-Farabi’s categories of Greek poetry into his own ‘‘Poetics,’’ 


10 A. Arberry, ‘‘Farabi’s Canons of Poetry,’’ Rivista degli Studi Orien- 
tali, XVII (1937), 275. 

11 Ibid., p. 276. 

12 Al-Farabi’s category of ‘‘Satyric’’ poetry does not pertain to this con- 
ception of satire: ‘‘Satyric is a kind of poetry with a metre invented by the 
musicians: using this metre, they contrived with their chanting to cause wild 
beasts, and in general all animals, to make certain movements of an astonish- 
ing kind, quite different from any natural movements’’ (loc. cit.); nor does 
that of ‘‘Drama’’: ‘‘ Drama is exactly the same variety as the last [‘‘Iam- 
bus’’], except that in it are mentioned proverbs and well-known sayings relat- 
ing to particular men and particular persons’’ (loc. cit.). The preceding had 
read: ‘‘Zambus is a kind of poetry having a particular metre. In iambus are 
mentioned well-known sayings, whether they be of good or evil works, only 
provided they are well-known, such as proverbs. This kind of poetry was used 
in disputes and wars, during the moods of anger or disquiet’’ (loc. cit.). 
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with only slight variations. He repeats: ‘‘Aliud genus Comoediae 
in quo mentio fiebat malorum, vitiorum, et convicia. Adiciebantur 
nonnumquam modi ad vitia commemoranda quae ceteris animalibus 
eum homine communes sunt.’’** But next, where Al-Farabi had 
concluded with some general observations upon types of poets and 
poetic composition, Avicenna expatiates upon his subject by fur- 
ther expounding Aristotle’s ideas. Firmly possessed of the notion 
that comedy was the ‘‘art of reprehension,’’ he reads this inter- 
pretation into the text of the Poetics. With respect to Aristotelian 
‘“*harmony’’ (I, 4, 10), for example, he finds that it is not essen- 
tial to this vituperative genre: ‘‘Comoedia vero genus erat car- 
minis quo fiebat derisio commixta conviciis et ludibrio, quibus 
petebatur homo; dissimilis erat Tragoediae, quatenus in illa 
decebat omnes machinas imitandi congregari, harmoniae dico et 
rhythmi; Comoediae non conveniebat harmoniae usus, quod con- 
vicium harmoniae non congruit.’’** And when Aristotle declares 
(II, 1) that we may represent men either as better than in real 
life, or as worse, or as they are, Avicenna carries this to the con- 
clusion that to depict men as better than they are is to praise them, 
and to depict them as worse is to censure them: ‘‘. . . una quaeque 
imitatio vel similatio apud eos ad ornandum vel foedandum directa 
erat, ad summam ad laudem vel vituperationem.’’ 

In the next century—the twelfth—the recently reconquered 
city of Toledo was a cultural center of the first magnitude, not 
only in the expanding kingdom of Castile and Leon, but in the 
whole of the western world. At that intersection of varied cul- 
tures—veritable clearing-house of scholarly works—it should not 
surprise us to find a mingling of ideas. 

Let us consider the example of Domingo Gonzdlez, Archdeacon 
of Segovia and dignitary in the cathedral of Toledo. In his trea- 
tise, De divisione philosophiae (ca. 1140), Gonzdlez draws pri- 
marily upon Al-Farabi’s Ihsé al-’uliim (‘‘ Catalogue of Sciences’’) ; 
but he has not hesitated, in various sections of the book, to draw 
upon other authorities, both Arabic and Latin. Thus we find 


13 Poetica Avicennae, ex Libro Sanationis, in D. Margoliouth, Analecta 
orientalia ad Poeticam Aristoteleam (London, 1887), p. 79. See also F. 
Gabrieli, art. cit. (n. 9). 

14 Margoliouth, Analecta, p. 82. 

15 Thid., p. 83. 
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Al-Farabi and Avicenna rubbing shoulders with Isidore, Boethius 
and Bede. Although Gonzélez does not treat the subject of com- 
edy specifically in his chapter ‘‘De poetica,’’ he reveals enough 
to point the way to a pertinent conclusion. Evidently following 
Bede’s Ars metrica (although the classification is much older), 
Gonzalez divides poetry into three types based upon the manner 
of expression: the ‘‘active’’ or ‘‘imitative,’’ the ‘‘narrative,’’ and 
the ‘‘mixed.’’ The ‘‘active’’ or ‘‘imitative’’ manner, he says, is 
the one in which speaking personages are introduced but the poet 
himself does not enter, as in tragedy and comedy.** He chooses 
then to illustrate this mode of expression, not by referring to a 
classical tragedy or comedy, but (following Bede) by citing the 
Biblical Song of Songs. 

A consequence of this substitution is that in this influential 
compendium, written in the twelfth century in Toledo, we find 
another affirmation that classical tragedy and comedy are similar, 
if not identical, to certain non-classical works. We have already 
noted that, for Arabic followers of Aristotle, tragedy and comedy 
were essentially the same as Arabic dithyrambs and satires. Now 
we observe that, externally at least, tragedy and comedy resemble 
the Song of Songs. The implication of these affirmations is that, 
in the twelfth century in Toledo, one might speak of comedy with- 
out necessarily having in mind the Greco-Roman drama. 

If the remarks of Domingo Gonzalez display a certain eclectic 
spirit, they do not, in their brevity, contribute more detail to the 
theory of twelfth-century comedy. To pick up the thread of the 
tradition of satirical comedy, we turn our attention to the south 
of Spain, where a famous contemporary of Gonzdlez—Averroes of 
Cordoba (1126-1198)—-was engaged in his gigantic labor of inter- 
preting Plato and Aristotle for his age. 

As we have seen, the dividing line between the Isidorean con- 
cepts of ‘‘comedy’’ and ‘‘satire’’ was faint, inasmuch as these two 
forms were considered to be intimately related genres. We have 
seen, too, that the Arabic equivalent of comedy was presumed to 
be the familiar Arabic genre of satire. 

If we bear in mind Abu Bischr’s equation, on the one hand, 

16 Dominicus Gundissalinus, De diwisione philosophiae, ed. L. Baur, in 
Beitrige zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, TV (Miinster, 1903), 


p. 56. Bedae De arte metrica, ed. H. Keil, Grammatici latini, VII (Leipzig, 
1878), pp. 259-260. 
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of the noble personages and actions of tragedy with the ‘‘art of 
praise’’ and, on the other hand, the lowly personages and actions 
of comedy with the ‘‘art of reprehension,’’ we follow easily the 
reasoning of Averroes in the paraphrase of the Republic as he con- 
siders with approval the ideas of Plato on the desirability of per- 
mitting only noble characters and actions to be depicted in the 
arts. Plato, of course, regularly used the terms ‘‘tragedy’’ and 
*‘eomedy’’; Averroes (in the words of his Latin translator) speaks 
only of ‘‘praise’’ and ‘‘vituperation’’: ‘‘Natura itaque ingenio 
quosdam tulit ad uituperandum, quosdam ad laudandum summos; 
quod posterius de quodam Benaltas Arabo dictitatur in laudando 
eum, non in uituperando ualuisse.’’ ** 

It readily becomes apparent that, during the two hundred years 
or so since Abu Bischr translated the Poetics, the conception of 
satire as comedy had become firmly established. In his paraphrase 
of the Poetics, Averroes reaffirms the affinity of these concepts by 
again rendering ‘‘tragedy’’ and ‘‘comedy’’ as madih and hija’. 
But a fact perhaps even more meaningful for us, with respect to 
the theory of comedy in Toledo, is that when Hermannus Aleman- 


11 Paraphrasis Averrois in libros de Republica Platonis speculativos, tr. 
J. Mantino, in Francisci Philelphi de Morali Disciplina libri quinque, ete. 
(Venice, 1552), p. 99. No Arabic versions are known to exist. E. Rosen- 
thal, ed., Averroes’ Commentary on Plato’s Republic (Cambridge Univ., 1956), 
p. 132, translating from a Hebrew version (early 14th ¢.), likewise reads: 
‘*Therefore we find that some people are naturally better at satire (Note: 
Literally: ‘imitation consisting in blame’) while others do well only in pane- 
gyric; as is said of Ibn al-Tah&is (?), he could only praise but not blame.’’ 

18 Tbid., p. 261. Arabie and Hebrew texts of the paraphrase have been 
edited by F. Lasinio, It Commento Medio di Averroe alla Poetica di Aristotele, 
Pisa, 1872. Together with texts of Al-Farabi and Avicenna, it has been pub- 
lished again: Aristoteles, De poetica. (E Graeco transtulit, commentis auxit 
ac critica editione antiquae Arabicae versionis et Alfarabi, Avicennae Aver- 
roisque commentariorum.), ed. ’Abdurrahmin Badawi, Cairo, 1953. Averroes’ 
interpretation of tragedy and comedy has been noted or commented upon by 
F. Gabrieli, art. cit. (nm. 9); E. Renan, Averroés et l’averroisme (1852), in 
Ocuvres complétes, III (Paris, 1949), pp. 55-56; W. Creizenach, Geschichte 
des neueren Dramas, I (Halle, 1893), p. 16; M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Historia 
de las ideas estéticas en Espafia, II (Madrid, 1910), pp. 119-156 (Poetics), 
pp. 164-167 (Hermannus Alemannus). Averroes’ paraphrase was mentioned 
incidentally, but not utilized for the present purpose, by A. Bonilla y San 
Martin, Las Bacantes, o del origen del teatro (Madrid, 1921), p. 53; W. 
Cloetta, Beitrige zur Literaturgeschichte des Mittelalters und der Renaissance, 
II (Halle, 1892), pp. 135-136. 
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nus translated Averroes’ Arabie version into Latin (1256), he did 
not restore the word comoedia, as might have been expected of one 
whose culture was non-Arabie and who possessed a knowledge of 
the Latin lexicon. (This is what happened, in contrast, when Ja- 
eob Mantino re-translated the work in the sixteenth century.) It 
is especially significant that the literal Hermannus twice substitutes 
the Latin satyra for Aristotle’s term comoedia, complementing the 
phrase ars vituperandi which he uses elsewhere. For instance, in 
diseussing the inadvisability of introducing into a tragedy any ele- 
ment which might weaken the unity of its composition—e.g., a 
change of fortune from adverse to prosperous instead of the re- 
verse—Aristotle had coneluded (XIII, 8) that fables of a double 
construction like the Odyssey, which mingle the happy outcome 
with the tragic, ‘‘belong rather to comedy than to tragedy’’; 
but Hermannus Alemannus, in his translation of Averroes, says: 
‘‘magis pertinet satyre quam pertineat tragedie.’’** Once again 
satire is paired with tragedy where, in view of the context, comedy 
(ars vituperandi) is the contrasting element: ‘‘. . . pauca carmina 
illorum qui tendebant ad reprehensionem satyricam uitiorum et 
commendationem tragediacam uirtutum....’’* Aristotle men- 
tions comedy repeatedly in the Poetics, but the word appears no- 
where in the paraphrase. This failure to use the .term comoedia 
is all the more noteworthy when we observe that the word tragoedia 
is used in alternation with the complementary phrase ars laudandi 
(laudativa) throughout the work.”* 

Our conclusion must be that, for Hermannus Alemannus in the 
thirteenth century, as for Averroes in the twelfth, Avicenna in the 
eleventh, and Abu Bischr and Al-Farabi in the tenth—and sup- 
ported by the authority of Isidore and Papias—comedy was, in 
theory, a satirical composition; indeed, satire was comedy. Isi- 
dore’s dual classification, therefore, unwarrantable as it may have 


been at the time it was formulated, several centuries later was a 
reality. 


19 Determinatio Ibinrosdin in Poetria Aristotilis (Philipus Venetus: 
Venice, 1481), sign. F,”. 

20 Tbid., sign. G,”. 

21 Particularly obvious in: ‘‘tragedie, id est, artis laudandi,’’ ibid., sign. 
F,”; ‘‘arte laudatiua siue tragedia,’’ sign. F,". Cf. ‘‘arte reprehensionis siue 
uituperandi,’’ sign. G,”. 
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So much with respect to the theory; are we able to say some- 
thing of the form of ‘‘satiric’’ comedy? Fortune has, in fact, 
been kind to us in preserving one example. 

Not long after the reconquest of Toledo and the installation of 
Bernard as the first archbishop, a certain canon, Garcia by name, 
took up his pen to denounce the worldly excesses of Bernard, his 
protector Pope Urban II, and the papal court. The occasion was 
the visit of Bernard to Rome, where he sought papal favors in ex- 
ehange for certain Christian relics. The form Garcia de Toledo 
chose was a prose piece which in the thirteenth-century manuscript 
is entitled Garsuinis, a name suggestive of the epic (Aenets). No 
epic, though, the Garswinis (1099?) clearly pretended to be a com- 
edy. As its editor, Sackur, pointed out a number of years ago,” 
and more recently Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel,®* stylistic reminis- 
eences of Terence may be seen in its language; and certain dra- 
matic qualities of its dialogued portions bear resemblance to this 
model as well. The oldest extant manuscript (12th cent.), more- 
over, concludes with the conventional phrases: ‘‘Vos valete et 
plaudite. Ego Calliopius recensui.’’—hall-mark of the Terentian 
comedy.** 

The Garsuinis (or Garcineida, as Mrs. Malkiel has caused it to 
become newly known) is not a comedy of the Terentian type, how- 
ever, either in structure, plot, or purpose. It is an uncomplicated 
satirical composition developed fundamentally through narration, 
which in one section serves as a vehicle for several exchanges of 
dialogue. Though the lively and diverting conversations reveal 
dramatic perspective and probable familiarity with the technique 
of Latin comedy, the author was not proposing to write a dramatic 
work in the basic sense of the term. This is not to say that Garcia 
did not intend to write a ‘‘comedy.’’ It is clear that he was culti- 
vating its style and its conventions. In particular, Garcia was 
utilizing the resources of comedy, as he conceived it, to achieve one 
of its traditional objectives: to correet customs and manners by 
painting them in their true colors. In short, Gareia’s conception 


22 Tractatus Garsiae Tholetani canonici de Albino et Rufino (Garsuinis), 
ed. E. Sackur, Monumenta Germaniae historica: Libelli de Lite Imperatorum 
et Pontificum saeculis XI et XII (Hanover, 1892), Il, 432, notes. 

23 ‘*La Garcineida de Gareia de Toledo,’’ NRFH, VII (1953), 255-257. 

24 Cod. Palat. Lat. Bibl. Vaticanae, 242, fol. 70”. 
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of comedy in terms of its subject matter, tone, and function, cor- 
responded to both the Isidorean ‘‘New Comedy’’ and the Hispano- 
Arabie conception of comedy as they have been detailed here: 
namely, comedy as satire.” 


EpwIn J. WEBBER 
Northwestern University 


25G,. Vinay, ‘‘La commedia latina del secolo XII,’’ Studi Medievali, 
XVIII (1952), 209-271, touches briefly (pp. 236-237) upon the Garswinis 
(‘‘testo forse pid vivace della tradizione parodistica mediolatina’’) with re- 
lation to 12th-eentury European comedy in general. 





ON JUAN RUIZ’S PARODY OF THE CANONICAL HOURS 


HAT coplas 372 to 387 of the Libro de buen amor contain a 

parody of portions of the liturgy, and that this parody is 
intended to be funny, not sacrilegious, is well known. My pur- 
pose in the present article is to look more deeply into the humorous 
use of ‘‘accommodated’’ Biblical or liturgical texts in Europe, to 
show the existence of similar practices in other cultures, to examine 
the human basis of the phenomenon of religious parody, and to 
offer what I hope may be accepted as well-conjectured, perhaps 
even well-reasoned interpretations of the Latin phrases used by 
Juan Ruiz in order that we may have a more exact understanding * 


1 Francesco Novati has indicated this in his Studi critici e letterari (To- 
rino, 1889), pp. 200-202. Félix Lecoy, Recherches sur le ‘‘Libro de buen 
amor’’ (Paris, 1938), pp. 214-229, makes it clear that ‘‘nous avons a faire 
& une parodie joyeuse’’ (p. 216). Cf. Merker-Stammler, Reallexikon der 
deutschen Literaturgeschichte (Berlin, 1925-1931), II, 630 ff., s. v. Parodie: 
‘*Das Merkmal, das die P[arodie] von der gewdhnlichen Nach- und Um- 
dichtung trennt, ist die bewusste Komik. ... Die [rein komische Parodie] 
will nicht das ernste Vorbild der Licherlichkeit preisgeben; ihr Endziel ist 
lediglich, eine sich selbst geniigende Heiterkeit zu erregen. Der urspriing- 
liche Text bildet nur den neutralen Hintergrund, von dem sich die P. als 
selbstiindiges Gebilde abhebt.’’ Elisha Kent Kane, in his verse translation 
of The Book of Good Love, privately printed, 1933, p. 76, n. 1, shows full 
awareness of the type of literary exercise involved: ‘‘Seriptural parodies, 
usually erotic as well as blasphemous, were popular pastimes for devout 
churchmen in the Dark Ages. By the twelfth century there are many com- 
plaints that bawdy tunes were being introduced into the church services to 
the increasing interest . . . of the congregation. With the Renaissance the 
gusto for malicious parodies increased, finally reaching its height in the 
seventeenth century. There is, in French, a ‘‘ Passion of Our Lady in Bur- 
lesque Verses’’ and a truly outrageous ‘‘Lord’s Prayer of the Syphylitics’’ 
beside which Juan Ruiz’s parody seems inspired by piety itself.’’ On the 
general subject of such parodies, see John G. Bourke, Scatalogic Rites of 
All Nations (Washington, 1891), and Bibliographie des ouwvrages relatifs a 
l’amour, aux femmes, au mariage, et des livres facétieuz, pantagruéliques, 
scatalogiques, satiriques, etc., par M. le Cte. d’I. (Jules Gay), 4th ed., re- 
vised by J. Lemonnier, 3 vols. (Paris, 1894-1899). 

2 José Maria Aguado, Vocabulario sobre Juan Ruiz (Madrid, 1929), p. 
186, says that Menéndez y Pelayo ‘‘no medité o no pudo entender la escan- 
dalosa profanacién,’’ yet offers no interpretations himself, ‘‘pues el ob- 
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of these sixteen coplas—as close an approximation as we can get to | 
what Juan Ruiz’s audience or readers must have understood, ap- 
preciated, and laughed at. The result may well throw light on 
the Libro de buen amor as a whole. May we not think of all its 
parts as sharing in the purpose of the portion here studied, that 
is to say, as constituting pleasurable and comic relief from the awe 
that surrounds revered mores and rites? ‘‘Tetrica sunt amoenanda 
jocularibus,’’ wrote the fifth-century bishop Sidonius Apollinaris 
(Ep. i. 19). ‘‘Aliquando plus delectare solent seriis admixta lu- 
dicra,’’ declared Hugh of Saint Victor more than six centuries 
later,> and Diego Sanchez de Badajoz—much later still—put the 
same thought into the Introito of his Farsa teologal: ‘‘Que entre 
reir y reir/ bueno es la verdad decir,/ y por esto soy venido.’’ 

Gay yet respectful parody of sacred ceremonies, persons, or 
texts is a human phenomenon so diffused through many cultures 
that any given instance of it seems to have its justification in hu- 
man nature. The greater the esteem in which certain mores are 
held, the more pleasurable is the comic relief which the act of 
parody provides. ‘‘The blasphemy is not intended to move ironi- 
eal smiles, nor the indecency to move prurient titters; what both 
want from the audience is a hearty guffaw.’’ * 


seenisimo [sentido] ... puede ya inferirlo del contexto todo lector del 
poema.’’ The last part of this statement I deny. Kane’s translation of 
381d, ‘*I’m like a bottle in the smoke from passionate despair!’’, is in no 
way adequate. On the other hand, Kane invents obscenities (as in 383c—d) 
which the Latin text neither provides nor suggests. Maria Brey Marifio, 
in her ‘‘versién’’ of the Libro de buen amor (Valencia, 1954), leaves the 
Latin in the text and translates in footnotes each of these phrases literally, 
with no attempt at an actual rendering of Juan Ruiz’s parody. It would 
take a very knowing ‘‘ general reader’’ to perceive the connections. 

8 Apud E. R. Curtius, Zuropean Literature and the Latin Middle Ages 
(New York, 1953), p. 421. 

+C. 8S. Lewis, English Literature in the Sixteenth Century (Oxford, 1954), 
p. 70. Lewis refers to Bannatyne MS. 230, in his chapter ‘‘The Close of the 
Middle Ages in Scotland.’’ Cf. J. Plattard, Frangois Rabelais (Paris, 1932), 
pp. 159-160: ‘‘ Elles [the religious ideas of Rabelais] ne sont pas . . . décelées 
par le ton familier ou bouffon qu’il prend lorsqu’il parle de 1’Ecriture Sainte, 
des mystéres et des cérémonies du catholicisme: de telles facéties n’étaient 
pas tenues alors pour sacriléges et 1’on a montré qu’avant lui d’autres moines 
avaient commis de plus graves sans scandaliser personne. La guérison 
d’Epistémon, qui avait eu la téte coupée, contient des traits qui nous semblent 
une parodie des miracles de 1’Evangile: ils n’impliquent pas une négation de 
ces miracles.’’ 
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Knud Rasmussen reports the following, which he observed 
among the Netsilik Eskimos: 


A curious game, a particular favorite among the children was [the spirit 
game], in which they imitated and parodied shaman seances and the 
general fear of evil spirits with a capital sense of humor. They held 
complete and true shaman seances, fought with imaginary enemies just as 
grown-ups do; in fact, they even used the same formulas that they had 
heard their parents utter when really in fear and danger. Although this 
game was absolute blasphemy, the grown-up audience writhed with 
laughter, just as if they took a certain satisfaction in seeing the evil and 
inexorable gravity of life made the subject of farcical burlesque. Some 
hours later it might happen that an attack of illness, or perhaps a bad 
dream, would rally the grown-ups to a seance during which they desper- 
ately sought to defend themselves against hidden enemies, with exactly the 
same means as the children had mocked in play. When I mentioned this 
remarkable cireumstance to my friend Kuvdluitssoq, and enquired of him 
whether it was really prudent to mock the spirits, he answered with the 


greatest astonishment pictured in his face that the spirits really understood 
a joke.® 


Julian H. Steward studies this phenomenon in an article en- 
titled ‘‘The Ceremonial Buffoon of the American Indian,’’ bring- 
ing together data from what would appear to be a complete survey 
of the literature on the problem at the time he wrote—1930.° The 
American Indian actually introduced into his most sacred cere- 
monies a comedian whose primary business it was to delight the 
spectators. One main category of the buffoon’s activity was the 
ridicule or burlesque—even the defiling—of sacred and vitally im- 
portant ceremonies, persons, or customs. The very act of trans- 
gression was a potent source of comedy, and in direct proportion 
to the seriousness of the infringement of normal rules of behavior 
—parody tends to be most obscene in areas where ecological con- 
ditions give greatest importance to fertility rites. The practice is 
world wide.’ In Samoa a jester’s dance provides relief to the 

5 Apud Carleton 8. Coon, A General Reader in Anthropology (New York, 
1948), p. 140b. 


6 Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, XIV 
(1930), 187-207. 

7 An interesting parallel: the joyous ‘‘after-the-burying’’ dance-march, 
which may be observed among New Orleans Negroes today, was common to 
such diverse places as Mexico, Italy, and the Scottish highlands. See Charles 
Edward Smith’s review of The Story of Jazz, by Marshall W. Stearns, New 
York Times Book Review, Nov. 4, 1956, p. 6. 
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dance of the sacred taupo. The African Masai dances had a simi- 
lar frivolity. The primitive Kouds of India actually permitted 
ridicule of the goddess to whom sacrifice had been made. The 
Latin Middle Ages are rich in humor of this sort. Monastery 
humor was permissible in very early times. Mico of St. Riquier 
sketches a scene of nudification. Egbert, teacher at the cathedral 
school at Liége, included in his Fecunda ratis, written for school- 
boys, a story De Waltero monacho bracas defendente.* The poetry 
of the goliards went farther: Verbwm bonum et suave easily be- 
came Vinuwm bonum et suave. In France, Feasts of Asses, Feasts 
of Fools—with sermon, Host, and all—profaned cathedrals in the 
most extraordinary manner.*® The medieval ‘‘sermons joyeux,”’ 
we are told by Emile Picot, ‘‘débutaient d’ordinaire par une cita- 
tion latine.’’ The Biblical texts were ‘‘travestis de la facon la plus 
grotesque.’’ The sign of the Cross and the Ave Maria ‘‘subissaient 
eux-mémes des transformations bouffonnes.’”’?? When we find, | 
therefore, that Juan Ruiz prefaces his Libro de buen amor with 
such a ‘‘sermon joyeux,’’ ** and includes in his poem an interlude 
of considerable length whose sole interest is its humorous parody 
of the sacred, we must not be scandalized by his ‘‘profanation.’’ 
He was doing what others had done before him and would con- | 
tinue to do for centuries.** 

I see no special significance in the fact that before Juan Ruiz 
‘‘a nadie se le ocurrié . . . tomar como tema de parodia el rezo de 
las horas canénicas,’’ nor do I follow Professor Castro in his af- 


8 E. R. Curtius, op. cit., p. 434. On laughter in early monasticism, see 
the bibliography listed in note 16, p. 422 of this book. 

® Maurice Hélin, A History of Medieval Latin Literature (New York, 
1949), p. 93. 

10 David Worcester, The Art of Satire (Cambridge, Mass., 1940), p. 150. 


11‘*Le monologue dramatique dans l’ancien théAtre francais,’’ Romania, 
XV (1886), 359. 


12 Lecoy, op. cit., p. 361. 

18‘*Si peu qu’on ait fréquenté familiérement quelques compagnies d’ec- 
elésiastiques, parfaitement respectables dans leur vie et dignes de leurs fone- 
tions—pour peu qu’on ait assisté & quelques ‘diners de curé’ dans la vieille 
France—on s’apercoit bien vite que l’esprit du moine Rabelais, du curé 
Rabelais, ¢’est pour une large part un esprit professionnel: un esprit d”homme 
d’église catholique, qui ne prend pas le rire pour un péché et qui parlant 
des choses du culte librement et familitrement, ignore certaines pudeurs cir- 
conspectes, certaines attitudes timorées qui sont le fait du réformé—ou du 


mécréant’’ (Lucien Febvre, Le probléme de l'incroyance au XVIe siécle 
[Paris, 1947], p. 182). 


-_ ’ 
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firmation that ‘‘procediendo asi satisface el autor su ansia de ex- 
presién vital, puesto que tales rezos dibujan la vida del clérigo 
desde el alba hasta la noche, y son simbolo de la concreta humani- 
dad de una persona.’’** I do not see in Juan Ruiz’s treatment 
of the liturgy in the coplas here studied any necessary consequence 
of the dwelling together on Spanish soil, throughout the Middle 
Ages, of ‘‘cristianos, moros y judios.’’ Yet it is true that the 
Mohammedans also farced their sacred texts. Angel Gonzalez 
Palencia tells us that Abu Zayd, the protagonist of the Maqamat 
of El Hariri (1053-1122), was a ‘‘cincelador de versos curiosos, 
de enigmas, de charadas, de frases ingeniosas, de parodias irre- 
verentes de temas sagrados,’’ and that in the latter Abu Zayd 
‘pone a prueba todos los artificios y sutilezas de la lengua 4rabe,”’ 
without, however, losing his sense of ‘‘los altos principios de la 
religién.’’** We have here but one more example of a tendency 
which knows no limits of geography or of culture.*° Juan Ruiz™ 


14 Américo Castro, Espafia en su historia (Buenos Aires, 1948), p. 423. 
Cf. the second Spanish edition, La realidad histérica de Espaiia (México, 
1954), pp. 404 f. The Libro de buen amor does indeed appear to be the 
earliest of known texts containing a parody of the canonical hours, but the 
point is of slight importance. Sacred parodies exist as early as the year 
1182. For the year 1444, one year later than the second redaction of Juan 
Ruiz’s book, fourteen years later than the first, there is a parody of matins 
recorded by P. Lacroix, in his Sciences et lettres au moyen age (Paris, 1877), 
p- 266. This parody could scarcely have been influenced by Juan Ruiz, or 
by Mohammedan-Christian acculturation in Spain. It is also very possible 
that the parody of matins of 1444 itself was not the first one to be written 
in non-Spanish Europe. 

15 Del Lazarillo a Quevedo (Madrid, 1946), pp. 4-9. 

16‘* Montoro y Mena ‘blasfeman’ no en tanto que cristianos nuevos sino 
en tanto que hombres de Castilla del siglo XV’’ (Maria Rosa Lida, ‘‘La 
hipérbole sagrada en la poesia castellana del siglo XV,’’ RFH, VIII [1946], 
130). 

11 **Here [ie., in the opinion that what is fundamental in Juan Ruiz’s 
art is ‘la vitalizacién . . . de sus temas, lo cual le vino sin duda del Oriente’] 
many may differ and may continue to see in Ruiz fundamentally a Christian 
and a Western man, even though influenced by Arabie attitudes’’ (J. E. 
Gillet in his review of Espafia en su historia, HR, XVIII [1950],+178). 
‘*Hay mucho camino por delante, antes de llegar a la anhelada sintesis. 
Anticipemos, si, la opinién de que el europeismo del Libro de buen amor 
no ha sido destruido por la apasionada y apasionante interpretacién de 
Américo Castro’’ (Fernando Lazaro, ‘‘Los amores de don Melén y dofia 
Endrina. Notas sobre el arte de Juan Ruiz,’’ Arbor, no. 62, febrero de 
1951, p. 212). I believe that the present article reenforces these two state- 
ments. See, however, La realidad histérica de Espaiia, pp. 378 and 404 ff. 
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could have conceived his parody as he conceived it, and could have 
given it the form that he gave it, anywhere in Christian Europe.”* | 

The tracing of the history of the ‘‘accommodated’’ sacred text 
in Spanish literature would take us far afield. No attentive reader 
of the medieval cancioneros can fail to have been struck by the 
popularity of this device. Maria Rosa Lida passes in review the 
essential texts on p. 319 of her study of Juan Rodriguez del 
Padrén,’® and in another article, ‘‘El romance de la misa de 
amor,’’ *° makes clear the sacred character of this type of parody: 
“La enunciacién de cada palabra de la misa cobra tanto valor 
como el recitado . . . de un conjuro, al punto que la... devo- 
ci6n medieval cre6é un diablillo, Tittivillus, encargado Gnicamente 
de recoger las palabras omitidas o farfulladas durante el oficio,” 
y pens6 ... que el Enemigo debia tener por su més exquisito 
triunfo la alteracién que introdujeran sus victimas en... las 
palabras del santo ritual. En la mente de un fino poeta aquel 
antiguo temor vino a asociarse con el gesto de maravilla del 
tafiedor, y, al encarecer con una leve aura de hechiceria la belleza 
de la devota, gust6 . . . porque introducia en un juego poético, 
decididamente alejado de la realidad, las representaciones mds altas 
y mds caras del pueblo que lo contaba.’’ 

Long before the Council of Trent (1545-1563), Fray Hernando 
de Talavera, Isabella the Catholic’s confessor (d. 1507) raised a 
protest against a practice related to, but the direct opposite of, 


18 ‘ Medieval parody is graceless, even blasphemous, delighting even more 
than the scorpion to sting the faces of men, and the Beginning of the Gospel 
according to the Silver Mark has blasted the entire Roman Curia with one 
triumphant breath’’ (Helen Waddell, The Wandering Scholars [{London, 
1927], p. 150). ‘‘M. Plattard a parfaitement vu que les plaisanteries rabe- 
laisiennes, de tradition eléricale, ne différaient en rien de celles qui égaient 
cette littérature des Sermons Joyeux sur laquelle Emile Picot a naguére at- 
tiré l’attention’’ (L. Febvre, op. cit., pp. 161 ff.). For Picot, see n. 11, above. 
Cf. Eero Ilvonen, Parodies de themes pieux dans la poésie francaise du moyen 
age (Paris, 1914) (Pater, Credo, Ave Maria, and Laetabundus in critical 
edition with an introduction); Paul Lehmann, Die Parodie im Mittelaiter 
(Munich, 1922) ; idem, Parodistische Texte. Beispiele zur lateinischen Parodie 
im Mittelalter (Munich, 1923); E. Gilson, ‘‘ Rabelais franciseain,’’ Revue 
a’ Histoire Franciscaine (1924). 

19 NRFH, VI (1952), 313-315. Cf. the same author’s article on ‘‘la 
hipérbole sagrada’’ referred to in n. 11, above. 

20 RFH, III (1941), 41. Italies mine. 

21 Eileen Power, Medieval People (London, 1924), Chap. I (note of Maria 
Rosa Lida). 
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the phenomenon studied here, i.e., the playing or singing of ‘‘can- 
ciones 0 cantos seglares’’ as an interpolated part of the divine 
service.** The stern moralist Juan Luis Vives (d. 1540) makes his 
condemnation much more sweeping: ‘‘ Asi, digo que es contra la 
religién burlarse el hombre con las cosas sagradas, o tomarlas y 
traerlas en la boca, aplicdndolas en cosa de burla o fuera de pro- 
pésito, o en cuentos o fabulas fingidas, o en dichos maldicientes, 
que es como derramar cieno en la medicina que os habia de dar 
salud; mas aplicarlas a cosas sucias, esto ya es cosa maldita e in- 
tolerable.’’** Martin de Azpileueta, ‘‘el Doctor Navarro,’’ one 
of the ‘‘principales artesanos de la reforma catélica,’’ in 1545 
spoke out against the ‘‘irrupcién en el santuario de regocijos pro- 
fanos.’’** He did so again in 1567 in his Manual de confesores 
y penitentes, with the following extenuating remarks: ‘‘ Mortal. 
Por quanto se haze injuria al culto ecclesiastico, y a Dios, segun 
Caietano, al qual alibi seguimos, alegando para ello el concilio de 
Basilea [1431-1449]. Lo qual mesmo ordené agora el Concilio 
Tridentino.* Y con el afadimos, que si algunos con simplicidad 
pensando que esto es licito, para recreacion, porque veen que se 
acostumbra comunmente, y si supiessen que lo tal era pecado mor- 
tal no lo harian, serian escusados de tanto, mas no de todo. Agora 
empero dezimos, que no parece pecado mortal, sino quando la can- 
cion es torpe, y suzia, 0 vana y prophana cantada durante el officio 
diuino, por los que son auisados que no son licitos. Lo mesmo 
dezimos de los que la noche de Nauidad dizen pullas, o maldiciones 
a los que piden la bendicion, para dezir las leciones, como lo diximos 
alibi.’’ 7° 


This leniency, sanctioned by the Council of Trent—‘‘eon 4 


22‘* Breve forma de confesar,’?’ NBAE, XVI, 10a. 

23 Introduccién a la sabiduria (Madrid, 1944), p. 67. 

24 Marcel Bataillon, Hrasmo y Espaiia (Mexico, 1950), II, 178. 

25 Sess. IV, Decret. ‘‘De editione et usu Sacrorum Librorum’’: ‘‘ Post 
haec, temeritatem illam reprimere volens, qua ad profana quaeque convertuntur 
et torquentur verba et sententiae sacrae scripturae, ad scurrilia scilicet, fabu- 
losa, vana, adulationes, detractiones, superstitiones, impias et diabolicas in- 
eantationes, divinationes, sortes, libellos etiam famosos; mandat et praecipit 
[Tridentina Synodus] ad tollendam huiusmodi irreverentiam et contemptum, 
ne de cetero quisquam quomodolibet verba scrip*urae sacrae ad haec et similia 
audeat usurpare, ut omnes huius generis homines temeratores et violatores 
verbi Dei iuris et arbitrii poenis per episeopos coerceantur.’’ 

26 (Barcelona, 1567), pp. 117-118. Italies mine. 
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afiadimos’’—seems far removed from the rigorism which we should 
expect in these matters, yet it exists to this day: this type of sacri- 
lege is venial if the sacred words are employed for joking utter- 
ances which, otherwise, are honorable. In the Noldin-Schmitt 
Summa Theologiae Moralis, we read: ‘‘Sacrilegium grave com- 
mittitur si verba [scripturae] ad inhonesta et vana adhibentur; 
yeniale esset, si ad iocos de cetero honestos adhibentur; quod si 
verba s. scripturae non ad meros iocos adhibentur, sed ad propria 
sensa verbis s. scripturae exprimenda, etiam omnis irreventiae 
eulpa abesse potest, praesertim si non usurpentur verba ipsius 
Christi Domini neve saepius ac veluti ex consuetudine id fiat. 
Cavendum tamen, ne sensus iocosus subiciatur verbis s. scripturae, 
quae in missa et officio divino occurrunt, ne detur ansa distractioni- 
bus inter orandum orituris.’’ ** 

Azpileueta, in his Manual of the year 1567, remarks that un- 
seemly accommodation of sacred texts ‘‘se acostumbra comun- 
mente.’’ The custom, though tempered, was to persist well into 
the next century. I shall provide examples from the Renaissance | 
and late-Renaissance periods, in order that Juan Ruiz’s coplas, 
with their obscene parody of the canonical hours, may be under- 
stood in the light, not only of what preceded them, but also of , 
what followed. 

Rodrigo de Reinosa (still living in 1524?) composed a “‘letania ' 
con santos profanos,’’ one of them being Tarquin, the ravisher of 
Lucretia." In the Farsa dos fisicos of Gil Vicente (d. 15362), 
the clérigo-amador recognizes Cupid as his overlord and begs him 
to cure his sufferings: ‘‘In te speravi [Ps. 7. 1.] e espero.”’** A 
burlesque Paternoster was recited by the Spanish troops ranged 
beneath the windows of the imprisoned Pope during the sack of 
Rome (1527).°° Dr. Andrés Laguna (d. 1560), a layman ‘‘capaz 
de dar lecciones al tedlogo de oficio’’ and at the same time a sort 
of Spanish Rabelais ** whose Viaje de Turquia ‘‘respira fe robusta 
en Cristo Salvador, en el Dios de los Evangelios y de San Pablo,’’ ** 


27 Twenty-first ed., Oeniponte, 1932, II, 174-175. 


28 José Maria de Cossio, ‘‘ Rodrigo de Reinosa y sus obras,’’ BBMP, XXI 
(1945), 41. 


29 Obras (Lisboa, 1852), III, 300. 


80 B. Croce, La Spagna nella vita italiana durante la Rinascenza (Bari, 
1917), p. 209. 

31 Bataillon, op. cit., pp. 300, 303. 

$2 Thid., p. 296. 
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includes therein the following parody of the Benedictio Peregri. 
norum * and the Ordo Commendationis Animae:** ‘‘Con el cora- 
zon abierto y las entrafias, daba un arcabuzazo en el cielo que me 
parecia que penetraba hasta donde Dios estaba; que decia en dos 
palabras: Ta, Sefior, que guiastes los tres reyes de Lebante en 
Belén y libraste a S. Susana del falso testimonio, y a S. Pedro 
de las prisiones y a los tres muchachos del horno de fuego ar- 
diendo, ten por bien llevarme en este viaje en salvamento ad lau- 
dem et gloriam omnipotentis nominis tui, y con esto algin pater 
noster... .’’* 

The Viaje de Turquta was not printed in the sixteenth century 
and it is possible that if it had been, the passage here quoted might 
have caused difficulties with the Inquisition, which omitted from 
the corrected edition of Torres Naharro’s Propalladia (1573) the 
whole of the theologically argumentative Didlogo del Nacimiento 
together with the Adicién del Didlogo, which ends with a burlesque 
of the Ave Maris Stella.** But other works were printed and al- 
lowed to circulate ** in which sacred parody is unblushingly in- 
dulged in. Capmany, in his Teatro histérico-critico de la elo- 
cuencia espaiola, brought together the parodies of the Bible and 
of the language of theology which he had culled from the works 
of Quevedo, principally the Buscén.** It is, of course, a fact that 


88 Rituale Romanum (Taurini, 1917), pp. 250. Cf. the Oremus: ‘‘ Deus, 
qui .. . tribus Magis iter ad te stella duce pandisti. . . .’’ 

84 Cf. the prayer at the beginning of the Libro de buen amor, and F. 
Castro Guisasola’s indication of its source, RFE, XVI (1929), 72. 

85 NBAE, II, 65b-66a. 

86 See Professor Gillet’s treatment of the Propalladia and the Index, vol. 
I, pp. 64 ff. of his edition of Propalladia and Other Works of Bartolomé de 
Torres Naharro (Bryn Mawr, 1943), especially pp. 69-70. 

87 Specifically, the two works by Tirso de Molina cited below. Lupercio 
Leonardo de Argensola complains of this license in his Memorial to Philip I 
‘feontra la representacién de las comedias’’: ‘‘Demf&s desto, las palabras 
sagradas y aun de la oracién del Ave Marfa y el Kyrie eleyson que usa la 
Iglesia con tanto respeto, las mezelan en canciones deshonestas -n los teatros’’ 
(Obras sueltas de Lupercio y Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola, ed. el Conde 
de la Vifiaza, I [Madrid, 1889], 285). 

88 Ernest Mérimée, Essai sur la vie et les oewvres de Francisco de Quevedo 
(Paris, 1886), p. 186, and note 2. Quevedo’s Suefios apparently met with 
disfavor in this respect. In the 1629 edition Quevedo, ‘‘instruit par le sean- 
dale que causait le mélange des vérités et de la plaisanterie,’’ made changes 
in the text in conformity with the decrees of the Council of Trent. 
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when, in 1639, Quevedo fell from grace and lost the support of 
Olivares, ‘‘alle Schriften, die der gebrochene Quevedo verleugnet 
hat,’”’** among them the Buscén, were forbidden. The Buscén, 
“etwas geandert,’’ received in 1644 ‘‘die bischéfliche Geneh- 
migung’’ and was reprinted. In these maneuvers there was 
more polities than religion.*® All of this is of minor interest 
for us; what is of importance is that the 1626 edition of the 
Buscén was issued with the authorization of the Vicario General 
of the Archbishoprie of Zaragoza.** 

On October 8, 1621, another work, by the Mercedarian friar 
Gabriel Téllez, received from Fray Miguel Sanchez the customary 
ecclesiastical approbation, with the usual words of praise: the 
Cigarrales de Toledo. Although Tirso, like Quevedo, suffered 
persecution at the hands of zealots,** I have been unable to find 
his name listed in any Index of forbidden books published in 
the seventeenth century. Apparently objection was never made 
to the following example of ‘‘the medieval taste for humorous blas- 
phemy’’ ** from Tirso’s Cigarrales—an example all the more note- 
worthy in that it involves the Passion and makes direct reference 
to El Justo.** A caballero and his servant Carrillo have been 





89 Quevedo had indeed ‘‘denied’’ certain of his works. Sandoval’s Index 
(1640), states (p. 425b): ‘‘todos los demas libros . . . que corren en nombre 
de dicho autor, se prohiben, lo qual ha pedido por su particular peticion, no 
reconociendolos por proprios.’’ 

40 Mérimée remarks (p. 191): ‘‘La hardiesse des Songes aurait sans doute 
trouvé grace, méme devant les inquisiteurs de Castille, si tous les ennemis de 
Quevedo ne s’étaient coalisés pour en montrer le danger.’’ 

41 Gerhard Moldenhauer, ‘‘Spanische Zensur und Schelmenroman,’’ Estu- 
dios eruditos in memoriam de Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin (Madrid, 1927), I, 
325. 

42 Angel Gonz4lez Palencia, ‘‘Quevedo, Tirso y las comedias ante la Junta 
de Reformacién,’’ Boletin de la R. Acad. Esp., XLIII (1946), 43-84. 

48 The phrase belongs to C. 8. Lewis, in The Allegory of Love. A Study 
in Medieval Tradition (Oxford, 1936), p. 20. 

44 See above, the warning in this regard from the Nolden-Schmitt Swmma 
Theologiae Moralis. ‘‘Transeat a me calia iste’’ appears in a Mote de una 
dama by Soria, Cancionero castellano del siglo XV, ed. R. Foulché-Delbose 
(Madrid, 1912~1915), II, 269. Francis Hermans, Histoire doctrinale de l’hu- 
manisme chrétien (Tournai-Paris, 1948), II, 209, criticizes this in Rabelais: 
**Certes, il serait enfantin de considérer cela comme un crime irrémissible. 
Le clergé de tous les temps . . . s’est délecté & des jeux de mots inoffensifs 
sur les textes liturgiques. Rabelais est un eclere évadé du couvent, il en a 
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driven from an inn by an attacking band of highwaymen. Carrillo 
laments: 


Bien le decia yo a V. md. que, aunque perdiéssemos media jornada .. ., 
no hiziéssemos noche en ventas, donde cada dia representan la passién 
de Cristo. Porque en aquélla vendié un calabrés a su Maestro por treinta 
dineros; fué una vez sola; pero aqui cada dia se venden inocentes pas- 
sageros. Y hasta el nombre lo dize, pues no en valde se llaman ventas en 
Espajia las hosterias, y sus duefios, venteros, que es lo mismo que vende- 
dores. El prendimiento se verifica en el que acabamos de ver y huir. 
El grasiento huésped ... bien puede passar placa, en la barriga y 
corpulencia, de Ands, si en la espesura y autoridad de barbas, de Pilatos. 
Aqui acotan—si no en la coluna, sobre un banco—las bolsas. Y ya que 
no niegue San Pedro, reniegan al hazer de la cuenta . . . unos con otros, 
cantando a media noche gallos, que no dexan pegar los ojos en toda ella. 
No faltan mocas tentadoras, que a fuer de la de Pilatos desatinan a los 
passageros. Sobre nuestros vestidos y hazienda echarfn agora suertes los 
sayones vandoleros. Alli huvo dos ladrones, y el uno fué bueno; aqui 
infinitos, y todos son malos. Salvése alli Barrabés, porque padeciese el 
Justo, y aqui el ventero, peor que él, quedard libre, pagando nosotros. 
Sélo falta que se ahorque Judas, que es el huésped, que nos vendid, y 
oxalé lo haga, resucitando nosotros desta desdicha a la restauracién de 
nuestros coxines y portamanteos. ;Amén Jesis! 

No bastaron cuyadados para que no me riyese de la acomodada alegoria 
de mi desnudo impaciente.*® 


Of special interest, for our purposes, is the final comment, with 
its reference to the ‘‘acomodada alegoria,’’ which is none other 
than the ‘‘accommodated text,’’ the history of which we have been 
tracing. 

I shall quote yet another passage by Tirso de Molina, from the 
comedia, Cémo han de ser los amigos. Don Manrique, smitten by 
‘‘the lovers’ maladye of Hereos,’’ ** cries out in despair: ‘‘Por mi 
culpa, por mi culpa.’’ Tamayo, the gracioso in this play, inter- 
rupts him: ‘‘Y por tanto, pido y ruego/ a Dios y a Santa Maria,/ 
a San Miguel y a San Pedro... .’’ His master asks in amaze- 


conservé les habitudes, mais il a oublié que les cleres ne touchent pas aux 
paroles du Christ... .’’ 

45 Cigarrales de Toledo (Madrid, 1913), pp. 185-186. 

4¢ John Livingston Lowes, ‘‘The Lovers Maladye of Hereos,’’ MP, XI 
(1913-1914), 18 ff., and William G. Meader, Courtship in Shakespeare. Its 
Relation to the Tradition of Courtly Love (New York, 1954), pp. 7 ff. 
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ment, ‘‘,Qué dices?’’ and Tamayo replies: ‘‘La confesién.. . .’’ 
Don Manrique continues to rave, claiming that—since his heart 
has left his breast to inhabit that of Armesinda—he is dead, and 
he asks for burial. His servant follows his humor and announces 
the arrival at the funeral, first of the deceased’s relatives, then of 
the ‘‘nifios de la doctrina,’’ various mendicant orders and religious 
brotherhoods, the ‘‘pobres,’’ the priest and his acolyte, and the 
beadle. ‘‘; Ea! que el Responso cantan./ 4, Quieres que sea el Me- 
mento,/ o el Peccatem [sic] me quotidie,/ responso de majaderos?’’ 
Don Manrique gives the command ‘‘Canta,’’ and Tamayo begins: 


“Ya va: quia in inferno .. ./ nulla est redemtio. ...’’ The lit- 
any follows: Sante Petre, ora pro eo;/ Kyrie eleyson; Christi eley- 
son;/ Kyrie eleyson. ...’’ After which Don Manrique ends the 


scene with the words: ‘‘; Ay, confusos devaneos!/ Dejadme morir, 
pues ya dejo/ de mi firme amistad al mundo ejemplo.’’ * 

Such a scene must have been regarded as ‘‘seemly’’ in the seven- 
teenth century. And the end is not yet. When the people of 
Mexico were striving in the 1840’s to protect their territory from 
the forces of American expansion, an unknown spokesman of the 
pueblo, quite possibly an embattled priest, had recourse to the age- 
old tradition of the accommodated text and composed a burlesque 
Paternoster to arouse the spirit of resistance. Sacred parody has 
here lost its guffaw, but it retains the element of ridicule: 


El anciano y vil Seott, 

Como en maldades tan diestro, 
Sin més ley que su ambicién 
Quiere ser el Padre nuestro. 


Y ta, General Santa Ana, 
De la Patria héroe inmortal, 
Libranos destos malvados 

Y mas libranos del mal.** 


With the Amén that ends this Mexican corrido I turn from an 
historical survey of the accommodated text in Spain to my specific 


47 NBAE, IV, 24b-26a. 

48I copy from José de Onis, The United States as seen by Spanish Ameri- 
can Writers (1776-1890) (New York, 1952), pp. 140-141. The poem was 
printed by Benjamin Vicufia Mackenna, in Pdginas de mi diario, pp. 53-54. 
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‘task of interpreting, with a rigor heretofore not undertaken, the 
difficult coplas of Juan Ruiz.** The task will be delicate. We 
must realize, as C. S. Lewis warns in his discussion of late medi- 
eval literature in Scotland, that in reading comic works of this 
kind we have to make a readjustment. ‘‘We must think ourselves 
back,’’ he tells us, ‘‘into a world where great . . . poets lavished 
their skill on humours now confined to the preparatory school or 
the barrack room.’’ In Juan Ruiz’s poem, just as in Dunbar’s 
The Twa Mariit Wemen and the Wedo, ‘‘the almost unparalleled 
grossness’’ is there for the sake of fun, and the fun ‘“‘lies in its 
sheer preposterousness and in the virtuosity with which the poet 
goes piling audacity on audacity.’’ Lewis makes his warning even 
more specific: ‘‘If you cannot relish a romp you had best leave 
this extravaganza alone.’’*® Not that we are here engaged in a 
‘‘romp.’’ If we would understand the Archpriest’s masterpiece 
—and the Archpriest himself—we cannot ‘‘leave alone’’ this com- 
ponent of his art. 

To the reader or hearer familiar with the Bible and the liturgy 
—and the hearers or readers in this case were ecclesiastics—each 
Latin phrase suggests an association of ideas. Any individual 
association, like the sentences we once studied in school, may be 
simple, complex, or compound. When simple, it is direct, with- 
out arriére pensée: the words quoted need the words left unsaid 
to make complete sense. This is seldom the case. More often 
than not, the reader (or hearer) will find himself making complex 
associational bridges, involving meanings far removed from that 
of the words left unsaid, and it is here that the humor, and the 
blasphemy, come in. There are other cases, which I shall call 
‘‘ecompound,’’ where a two-level bridge is built across the gap: 
the surface meaning involves a clear and direct, as against a 
distorted, association, while a quite different and far from edi- 
fying meaning hovers in the background, the whole constituting 
a sort of equivocal double play. With this explanation I shall 
proceed copla by copla; each example of accommodation will be 
readily recognized as belonging to one or another of the ecate- 
gories indicated. 


49 See José Maria Aguado, Glosario sobre Juan Ruiz (Madrid, 1929), 
pp. 186 ff.; Leeoy, op. cit., pp. 226 ff.; and Kane’s translation of the coplas 
in question. 

50 English Literature in the Sixteenth Century, pp. 93-94. 
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In copla 372% the author returns to his ‘‘pelea’’ with Don | 
Amor, after having told the story of the ‘‘pleito’’ between the 
wolf and the fox, with Don Ximio as judge. Don Amor, like the 
wolf in the story, is a hypocrite: he inveighs against types of 
indulgence to which he himself is prone. He has no thought for 
the corporal works of mercy: the persons he visits are not the sick, 
‘“‘synon solteros, sanos, mancebos e valyentes,’’ and if he encounters 
‘“Joganas’’ he addresses them ‘‘entre dientes.’’ With copla 374 
the parody is announced: ‘‘Recas muy bien las horas con gargones 
folguines,/ Cum his qui oderunt pacgem, fasta que el salterio 
afines.’’ The Latin is from Psalm 119, 6 (Vulgate numeration), 
but it is of no help to study the phrase in its Biblical setting, as 
we shall see in many other cases. The humor consists in the devi- 
ation from the normal association and its intensity is proportional 
to the violence of the deviation. This first copla of our parody is 
a preamble. The clérigo enamorado is with mancebos, his cronies 
in the tavern, loud roisterers qui oderunt pacem, hale fellows with 
whom it is pleasant—bonum—to enjoy the cup of fellowship: Ecce 
quam bonum (habitare fratres in unum-—Ps, 132, 1). In this case 
the bridge is ‘‘simple.’’ It is necessary to supply the full Biblical 
text in order to catch the sense. Then comes line d: In noctibus 
extollite (manus vestras in sancta—Ps, 133, 2). The words manus 
vestras in sancta help us not at all; the bridge is ‘‘complex.”’ I 
interpret as follows: the buenos bebedores are invited to empinar 
el codo (extollite) at this decidedly late cocktail hour, to lift up 
the winecup for one last drink. The words in noctibus determine 
the time; they are from the last psalm of compline, the last prayer 
of the day, sung in the early evening. The last words of line d 
thus come in naturally: ‘‘despwes vas a matynes.’’ The mean- 
ing is that it is midnight. The clérigo, having finished compline 
—the last of his daytime duties—and feeling the blood-warming 
glow of the wine, now goes off to his nightly ‘‘prayers,’’ his work 
of the night, or, to imitate the Archpriest’s humorously blasphe- 
mous language, his ‘‘nightly devotions.’’ Matins constitute the 
first prayer of the new day, although daylight is a long way off; 
prime, the second of the canonical hours begins at 6 A. M.*? SF 

51I follow the diplomatic ed. of J. Ducamin (Toulouse, 1901), sometimes 


preferring one manuscript reading to another, as any interpreter of the poem 
must do. 


52 It will be seen that my method obtains different results from that of 
Kane, who translates copla 374 as follows: ‘‘ You have a raseal’s breviary to 
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[ Stanza 375 begins with the line ‘‘Do tu amiga mora comiengas 
a leuantar.’’ It is unrealistic to assume, with Professor Castro, 
that ‘‘el rezo en alta voz se confunde con el ruidoso amanecer de 
quien, al levantarse, saca también de su reposo a los instrumentos 
de misica. . . . Para entender las coplas 375 y 376 hay que su- 
poner que el clérigo y su amiga moran en las misma casa.’’** The 
lover is not rising from a night of love; that night is just begin- 
ning, and the dawn is some six hours off. Properly to interpret 
leuantar we mast be prepared to face the scabrous. Erich Auer- 
bach, in the chapter of his Mimesis entitled ‘‘Frate Alberto,’’ re- 
fers to Boceaccio’s blasphemous phrase la resurrezion della carne 
as being ‘‘part and parcel of the medieval repertoire of farce’’ 
and explains Rabelais’ ad te levavi (Ps. 24, 1) as signifying sex- 
ual erection.** Although in Spanish the normal verb for this 
meaning is alzar,®® levantar was also used, as in Quevedo’s ren- 
dering of Martial’s epigram In Galliam: ‘‘que un frailazo omni- 
potente/ haré mucho en levantar.’’** The next line begins Do- 
mine labia mea (aperies et os meum anuntiabit laudem tuam— 
Ps. 50, 17). Song appears to be present here (‘‘en voz alta a 
eantar’’), and the ‘‘simple’’ bridge suggests praise of the be- 
loved. There is also, probably, an additional ‘‘complex’’ bridge, 
in which case the image is oseulatory. Lines c—d continue: ‘‘ Primo 


dierum omnium, los estormentos tocar,/ nostras preces ut audiat, 
e faceslos despertar.’’ The meaning is on two levels. The sim- 
ple and obvious one tells of waking the musical instruments to 


pray with vagabonds,/ With those who hate the ways of peace your psaltry 
corresponds ;/ Behold how good you signify with clack-dishes of bronze;/ Your 
rout All night lift up their hands to crime ere it absconds.’’ 

53 Op. cit., pp. 423-424. La realidad histérica de Espaiia, pp. 404-405. 
In the latter place Professor Castro says: ‘‘Pero explicar los pasajes oscuros 
del Libro sale de mi plan, y me limito aqui a mostrar el entrelace del rezo 
abstracto con la experiencia del vivir terreno, ambos permutables y re- 
versibles,’’ 

54 Mimesis (Princeton, 1953), pp. 225-226. 

55 Cf, the heading of a poem in the Cancionero de Sebastidn de Horozco 
(Sevilla, 1874), p. 34: ‘*‘El Auctor a una dama por via de dialogo, y 
responde por ella por los mesmos consonantes, sobre que estando con ella un 
eaballero no avia podido alcar. Es la respuesta bien del Palacio.’’ Cf. also 
a line in a sonnet from the supposed Obras del Reverendtsimo Padre Cornejo 
(MS), Gallardo, Ensayo, II, col. 583: ‘‘ Aleé, llegué, toqué, besé, cubrila. . . .’’ 

56 Obras en verso (Madrid, Aguilar, 1932), p. 131b. Cf. p. 361b: ‘‘es- 
forzése en levantar.’’ 
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sound and waking the beloved with a serenade muy de madrugada. \ 
Primo dierum omnium (from St. Gregory’s hymn for matins) 
eannot mean ‘‘on the first day of creation,’’ but suggests the early 
hour (cf. Latin prima nocte). ‘‘Los estormentos tocar,’’ on the 
simple level refers to the actual playing of music to induce the 
beloved to lend ear (ut awdiat—from the same hymn) to the lover’s 
entreaties. But there is another bridge, as this copla looks for- 
ward to and anticipates copla 384. Both tocar and estormentos 
have a scatological meaning well known to Chaucer’s Wife of Bath 
(in her Prologue). Godefroy defines instrument as ‘‘ parties 
honteuses’’ and cites this example: ‘‘ Avant qu’il ne peust toucher 
a l’instrument naturelle d’elle.’’** Faceslos despertar, the last 
words of this copla, can refer only to the estormentos—there is no 
manuscript authority for the reading fdzesla (Cejador). The 
meaning is again double: the instrumentos awaken to sound and , 
to other sensations. -4 

Desque sientes a ella, the first words of 376, have the same dou- 
ble sense: stentes is a verb of sense perception, and can refer to 
both hearing and touch. The lover’s heart expands. We now 
pass from matins to lauds, usually sung with matins, a sort of 
“apéndice de los Maitines.’’ The lover is instructed—-and here 
Juan Ruiz forgets his pelea with Don Amor and falls back into 
the familiar framework of his ars amandi—to sing praises— 
Cantate (Domino canticum novum—Ps. 150, 1)—in the dawning 
light—aurora lucis (from an Easter hymn)—and to beg her to 
yield grace by entoning the Miserere, wherewith ‘‘mucho te le 
engracias.’’ 

In 377 the sun has risen; it is the hour of prime, or six A. M. 
The lover appeals to his Trotaconventos—Deus in nomine tuo 
(saluum me fac—Ps. 53, 3)—to arrange a tryst by leading the 
beloved to the fountain or river to fetch water. The identity of 
the amiga appears to have changed. The concrete situations of 
375-376, where no go-between was necessary, are replaced by 
vagueness (‘‘sy es tal; sy es duefia’’—378, 379), and distance is 
interpolated until we come to 381, where the amiga, thanks to the 

57 Dictionnaire de l’ancienne langue francaise, s. v. instrument. 

58 Compare Kane’s rendering: ‘‘You rise up from your leman’s bed; 
‘Thou shalt unseal my lips’—/ You sing aloud to waken her, and utter wicked 


quips;/ ‘Hear thou our prayers,’ while o’er a viol you thrum with finger tips/ 
Or chant ‘In the beginning God made women loose for slips.’ ’’ 
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vieja, is presta and again assumes individuality—but this dis- 
appears again in 385 (‘‘dizes a la que viene’’) and in 386, where 
the singular amiga becomes plural and generalized (‘‘quier blan- 
eas, quier prietas’’). Such shifts are typical of Juan Ruiz, and 
recall the succession of his own amigas—now a panadera, now a 
duefia cerrada, now an otra non sancta, ete. 

In 378 the Archpriest continues his discourse in his customary 
Ovidian vein. If the beloved belong to a stratum of society that 
makes it unseemly for her to play the role of moza de cdntaro, 
the vieja may take her to the garden to ‘‘coger rosas bermejas.”’ 
This is a normal expedient, a ‘‘simple’’ bridge. The garden tryst 
is one of the oldest of literary motifs. But there is an added 
‘*eomplexity.’’ ‘‘Coger rosas,’’ i.e., ‘‘das Réslein brechen,’’ is a 
euphemism for defloration,®® and the force of this image carries 
over into the second half of the copla. If in her naiveté the be- 
loved is taken in by love’s protestations, ‘‘quod Eva tristis trae 
de quicumque vult redruejas.’’ Quod Eva tristis (abstulit) is 
from the hymn sung at lauds, quicumque vult (salvus esse) from 
the Athanasian creed. I interpret: if the young woman allows 
herself to be deceived she will harvest from the garden of folly, 
ie., from listening to Who will come with me and be my love 
(quicumque vult)?, a fruit no less bitter in its consequences than 
quod Eva tristis abstulit as her reward for listening to the ser- 
pent. She will harvest redruejas, flowers that blossom and wither, 
that shrivel without giving fruit. 

Copla 379 introduces yet another alternative. If the lady’s 
reserve is so great that the measures previously suggested could 
not be effective, it will be necessary to overcome her resistance 
with sweet music, in which case—the poet enjoins—the lover should 
lay siege to her mind and lips and tongue: ‘‘os, lynga, mens la 
enuade,’’ whereupon she will throw caution to the winds and love 
will have its way: ‘‘ Va la dueiia a tercia, caridat legem pone’’ (Ps. 
118, 33). Os, lingua, mens, (sensus, vigor) is from the hymn of 
terce, sung at 9 A. M.; legem pone (mihi, Domine) is from the 
fragment of Psalm 118 ‘‘qui oceupe l’heure de tierce.’’ © 


59 See J. E. Gillet in HR, XVIII (1950), 178, n. 4 and MLN, XXXIII 
(1918), 117-120; A. Castro, La realidad histérica de Espaiia, pp. 404-405. 

60 Leeoy (op. cit., p. 227) argues convineingly in favor of the reading of 
MS G (legem pone) as against S (a longe pone), which would have no con- 
nection with the liturgy. 
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Copla 380 contains no Latin phrases. The first two lines re- 
quire no explanation. The misa de novios of c, desired by the 
lover, is, I believe, a very special and personal type of ‘‘mass’’: 
‘‘sin gloria y sin son,’’ that is to say, an entirely private affair 
between him and her, not merely a misa de amor but a misa de 
amantes. Line d is obscure: ‘‘coxqueas al dar ofrenda, byen trotas 
al comendon.’’ The obvious meaning, arrived at by inference, is 
that the lover is a selfish goloso: ‘‘cojo para la ofrenda; para pedir, 
trotén,’’ according to the modern rendering of Maria Brey Marifio. 
Comendén is a difficult word and at best we are thrown back on 
eonjecture. If it means, as Américo Castro suggests, the ‘‘en- 
ecomienda del alma de los difuntos,’’ a semantic stretch of the 
imagination makes it possible for us to interpret: ‘‘you are halt 
and lame when it comes to giving but you are quick to encomen- 
darte to the merey of your amiga.’’ I regard as altogether too 
literal—and hence far removed from the spirit of this parody— 
the full interpretation offered by Castro.* Could comendén, as 
here used, be related in meaning to commenda, defined by Du 
Cange as depositum? The poet’s intention would then be scato- 
logical: depositum seminis. The offering as symbolized by the 
almsbox is repugnant, but an offrande—a delivery—of quite an- 
other sort is made with all eagerness: trotas. 

At this point the plot thickens. After tercia comes sesta: it is 
sext, or 12 noon. The first three words of 38le are ‘‘Comiengas: 
In verbum tuum’’ (swpersperavi—Ps. 118, 81). The simple and 
direct Biblical association is perfectly applicable: ‘‘I have trusted 
in thy word.’’ The lover then says to his amiga, ‘‘factus sum 


81 Glosarios latino-espaiioles de la Edad Media (Madrid, 1936), pp. 202b- 
203a. Castro finds cutela (i.e., seutella) defined in the Escorial Glossary as 
comendén and, after remarking on the difficulty of Juan Ruiz’s copla, inter- 
prets its last line as follows: ‘‘El enamorado va a la iglesia para ver a su 
amiga; prefiere la misa de los desposorios, que por lo visto se decia sin cantar 
‘gloria in excelsis’ y sin otros ecAnticos, es decir, en poco rato. Ai ir a dar la 
ofrenda, el fiel distraido, iba de mala gana, cojeando; y cuando el cura rezaba 
el comendén (encomienda del alma de los difuntos), salia trotando, corriendo. 
Hay un refrin de Gonzalo Correas . . . ‘Ni comendén bien cantado, ni hijo 
de elérigo bien criado.’ Mientras el cura cantaba el comendén, se haria la 
colecta; y como resulta de nuestro glosario, la vasija con que se pedia se 
llam6 también comend6n; para no echar nada en ella, salia corriendo el 
enamorado a que se refiere el Arcipreste de Hita.’’ The word comendén is 
known to oceur only in the Escorial gloss, in Juan Ruiz, and in the refrén. 
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sicut uter’’ (in pruina—Ps. 118, 83) and here the association be- 
comes complex. We are not to think of the psalm in question 
(‘‘mine eyes fail . . . I am become like a bottle in the smoke’’), 
but of the seatological implications of the word uter, ‘odre.’ This 
uter is not a wineskin being cured over a smoking fire; it is the 
container of a liquid, and this container—les coilles of the Roman 
de la Rose (6966)—is uncomfortably full. The clérigo’s necesi- 
dad is the same as that of Rocinante before his sad encounter with 
the desalmados yangiieses (1, 15). This situation leads up to the 
‘‘orand misa de fiesta’’ (381d) which the beloved’s misericordia 
is about to make possible. 

In 382 the lover says ‘‘quomodo dilezi’’ (legem tuam, Domine 
—Ps. 118, 97). The legem tuam has become ‘‘ vuestra fabla,’’ and 
Domine, ‘‘varona.’’ The bridge of association is essentially sim- 
ple: ‘‘how I have loved your words.’’ Not so in the seabrous dis- 
tortion that follows. In suscipe me secundum (eloquium tuum et 
vivam—Ps. 118, 116), the word suscipe is to be taken in all its 
suggestive literalness. The poet might have said of the amiga, 
as Sempronio does of Elicia in the Celestina: * ‘‘;O desventurada 
e qué carga espera!’’ The clérigo next swears by his tonsure that 
the amiga is a lamp unto his feet: Lwcerna pedibus meis (Ps. 118, 
105) and she replies quam dulcia (faucibus meis eloquia tua—Ps. 
118, 103), ‘‘how sweet your words!’’ None the less, she puts him 
off, bidding him return at nones, or 3 P. M. 

So they go to nones together (383). Mirabilia (testimonia tua 
—Ps. 118, 129) he says, referring, not to the testimonies of the 
Lord, but to his own bright prospects and great expectations. The 
next words, ‘‘dizes de aquesta plana,’’ refer to the page of the 
Psalter or book of hours. Gressus meos dirige (secundum elo- 
quium tuum—Ps. 118, 133), replies the willing dame: ‘‘direct my 
steps to your room,’’ and she then adds: justus es, Domine (Ps. 
118, 137), ‘‘conffo en ti, mi bien.”” Thereupon ‘“‘tafie a nona la 
campana.’’ 

Kane makes this copla more suggestive than it actually is.” 
Bell and clapper, like hammer and anvil in Alanus de Insulis’ De 


62 Ed. Cejador (Madrid, 1913), I, 62. 

63 Kane’s rendering of lines c—d is: ‘‘ ‘ Direct my goings in and out,’ you 
ardently implore./ ‘Upright art though, oh Lord,’ says she, ‘let’s ring the 
bell some more!’ ’’ 
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Planctu Naturae and in the Roman de la Rose, are images that 
represent the organs of generation; but gressus meos dirige, 
spoken by the lady, can have only literal meaning, and justus 
does not mean literally upright in Latin. 


Copla 384 reads: 


Nunea vi saneristan que a visperas mejor tanga: 

todos los instrumentos toca con chica manga; 

la que viene a tus biesperas, por byen que se arremanga, 
con virgam virtutis tue fazes que ay rremanga. 


We have passed from nones to vespers, at the hour of twilight. 
“Con chica manga’’ means easily ; ‘‘por byen que se arremanga,”’ 
in spite of token resistance; virgam (Ps. 109, 2), verga (quite lit- 
erally) ; virtutis means potentiae. ‘‘Todos los instrumentos’’ are 
Jean de Meun’s ‘‘tous les autres estrumenz/ qui sont pilers e 
argumenz/ a soutenir nature humaine.’’ © 

This is the climax. Hereafter the concrete gives way to the 
abstract as the clérigo seeks new partners. In 385a he says sede 
a destris meis to the feminine passer-by, quoting from Psalm 109, 
1—the first psalm sung at vespers. If she is prevailed upon to 
linger, he sings Laetatus swum (in his quae dicta sunt mihi—Ps. 
121, 1): ‘‘what joy!’’ If any curioso impertinente stops to see 
the fun (‘‘qualquier qu’ ally se atiene,’’ i.e., ‘‘se arrima’’) he 
is straightway informed that ‘‘they all went that-a-way,’’ or ‘‘the 
fire’s up the street’’: illuc enim ascenderunt (tribus, tribus Domini 
—Ps. 121, 4), ‘‘thither the tribes went up.’’ And the hour of 
vespers passes like a ‘‘fiesta de seis capas.’’ 

To José Maria Aguado, ‘‘la profanacién de las coplas 386-387 
no tiene nombre.’’ He shudders at the disrespect for the ‘‘hondo 
sabor mistico’’ of compline, the last rezo diurno, and abstains from 
specifying the nature of the desecration.” The first of these coplas 
reads: 


nunca vy cura de almas que tan byen diga conpletas: 
vengan fermosas o feas, quier blaneas, quier prietas, 
digante Conuerte nos: de grado abres las puertas; 
despues: custodi nos, te rruegan las encubiertas. 


64 Alan M. F. Gunn, The Mirror of Love. A Reinterpretation of the ‘‘ Ro- 
mance of the Rose’’ (Lubbock, Texas), p. 225. 

65 Thid., p. 229. See the discussion of copla 375, above. 

66 Op. cit., p. 190. 
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I suggest that Converte nos (Deus salutaris noster—Ps. 84, 5) 
means ‘‘eonviértenos de doncellas en ex-doncellas’’ and that cus- 
todi nos (Domine, ut pupillam oculi—from the preliminary prayer 
for compline) is to be interpreted as an urgent request that the 
clérigo, about to kiss, tell not. Abres las puertas searcely needs 
comment. 

The Latin phrases in 387 are all from the Nunc dimittis (Luke 
ii.29-32), the Song of Saint Simeon as he held the Infant Jesus 
in his arms, or from the Salve, Regina, the prayer wherewith ‘‘se 
cierran, como con broche de oro, las preces y los parpados del 
ministro del Sefior :’’ ** 


Ffasta el quod parasti non las quiercs dexar; 
ante faciem omnium sabeslas alexar; 

ado gloriam plebis tue fazeslas abaxar ; 

Salve, regina, dizes, sy de ty s’an de quexar. 


The words quod parasti merely signify end, since St. Simeon’s 
song is sung at the end of compline. Ante faciem omnium (popw- 
lorum) is another reference to the secrecy necessary for what is 
implied in line c: i.e., each complacent amiga is led away from the 
view of all eyes, except two. Line c contains the real ‘‘profana- 
cién.’’ Where, indeed, does the gloria of men of the lover’s ilk, 
of his ralea, of his plebs, have its center, except in ‘‘the instru- 
ments of love’s war?’’® It is to that centrum gloriae that the 
amigas ‘‘se abaxan.’’ One may compare the words of Guzman de 
Alfarache: ‘‘; Quién ve un deshonesto, que con aquel torpe apetito 
adora lo que mas presto aborrece y alli busca su gloria donde co- 
noce su apetito?’’*®* In line d we have the ‘‘broche de oro’’ of 
Juan Ruiz’s parody: if, in his haste and through inconsiderate- 
ness, the clérigo should arouse protest, the formula of mollification 
is ready to hand: Salve, regina. 

With this we have come to our own quod parasti. Professor 
Castro, in his study of the Libro de buen amor,” has rightly 
stressed what he calls ‘‘el tema de la alegria’’: ‘‘vamos acercan- 
donos a la realidad de un Cancionero cuyo tema es presentar 


67 Ibid., p. 191. 

68 Gunn, op. cit., p. 231, n. 8. 

69 Guzmén de Alfarache, ed. Clasicos Castellanos, IV (Madrid, 1929), 81. 

70 Espafia en su historia, pp. 383 ff. Cf. J. 8. P. Tatlock, ‘‘ Mediaeval 
Laughter,’’ Speculum, XXI (1946), 290-291; Curtius’ excursus on ‘‘ Jest 
and Earnest in Medieval Literature,’’ op. cit., pp. 417 ff. 
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proyectos de vida alegre y placentera, y a la vez restringir moral- 
mente las perspectives seductoras que iba abriendo al piblico cas- 
tellano.’’™ It is as alegria that the preceding profanaciones are 
to be understood; the restringir appears elsewhere in the poem. 
William A. Madden, in a thoughtful article entitled ‘‘Chaucer’s 
Retraction and the Medieval Canons of Seemliness,’’*? has shown 
that, in Chaucer’s time, habits and attitudes were determined by 
social standards of the ‘‘seemly’’ rather than by ecclesiastical 
authority ; that both pious and scatological tales appealed to mixed 
interests in the hearers. Swearing, for example, was theoretically 
condemned, and Chaucer’s Parson so reminds the pilgrims; yet 
swearing, even for a Prioress, seems to have been common prac- 
tice, and a reading of the Canterbury Tales renders its oaths as 
innocuous as they were to the pilgrims themselves (pp. 176-177). 
Juan Ruiz, in his poem as a whole, consciously shared Chaucer’s 
problem: whether to let his art act autonomously or to order it by 
prudence, yet in this parody of the canonical hours prudence ap- 
pears to have had no part. Even the fact that the parody is inter- 
polated in a lengthy section on the capital sins is not an indication 
of seriousness—the Archpriest, for all his pelea with Don Amor, 
finally enlists under his banner. The gap in medieval art between 
what was morally and what was socially acceptable is not, in these 


coplas of the parody, a matter of concern to Juan Ruiz, though 
elsewhere that gap is clearly in his mind. Juan Ruiz could have 
said, like Alfonso Alvarez de Villasandino: 


Lo que escrivo al rrey leed, 
e averedes que reyr 


de mi nescio argiiyr 
en Quaresma con la seed,"* 


or like Juan Alfonso de Baena: 


Sefior, con triaca e flor de agusena 

econpus estos metros por arte gayosa, 

a ffyn que rryades, e mas otra cosa 

que se vos mienbre de mi el de Baena."* 


11 Espatia en su historia, p. 379; La realidad histérica de Espafia, pp. 391 
and 394 ff. 

72 Mediaeval Studies, XVII (1955), 173-184. 

78 Cancionero de Baena (Leipzig, 1860), I, 160. 

74 Ibid., II, 142. 
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The necessity, if not the legitimacy of regocijo was recognized 
by Azpileueta in his Manual de confesores y penitentes, published, 
as we have seen, with full awareness of the reforms proclaimed by 
the Council of Trent. It is mortal sin, Azpileueta declares, if a 
person impersonates a member of a religious order ‘‘para vituperio 
de la religién,’’ or to perform, under that disguise, ‘‘cosas feas, 
con masearas o sin ellas.’’ But the sin is venial if it is committed 
**por liuiandad, o por regozijar, sin mal fin, y sin que se sigua 
[sic] vituperio notable a la religién.’’"* The need for pleasurable 
and comic relief from the awe of the sacred is thus acknowledged 
by an eminent director of the Spanish national conscience in the 
siglo de oro. In the light of this necessity—a universal phenome- 
non—the Libro de buen amor acquires a new perspective. Its sac- 
rilegious parody is akin to that of Torres Naharro in the Adicién 
del Diélogo** and to that of the ‘‘spirit game’’ of the Netsilik 
Eskimos. 

Otis H. GREEN 

University of Pennsylvania 


75 Op. cit., p. 449. 

76‘*Tt is impossible to say with certainty what relationship exists be- 
tween the play proper (Didlogo del Nacimiento) which is serious except for 
the prologue, and the humorous, indecent Adicién del Didlogo which follows. 
Two shepherds, skilled in sophistry, ask the pilgrims absurd questions and 
riddles, engage in a contest of abuse and recite a sacrilegious farced version 
of the Ave maris stella, with which the play ends. It might appear that the 
new part was introduced before the singing of the romance three or four days 
after Christmas of the same year or later with the object of reproducing, at 
least, the burlesque spirit of the Boy Bishop revels’’ (J. P. Wickersham Craw- 
ford, Spanish Drama before Lope de Vega [Philadelphia, 1937], p. 38). 
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GIL VICENTE’S AUTO DE LA SIBILA CASANDRA 


IL VICENTE’S Auto de la Sibila Casandra seems always to 

have been puzzling to commentators." For George Ticknor, 
a hundred years ago, Vicente’s play was ‘‘an incongruous drama; 
a strange union of the spirit of an ancient mystery [he means, of 
course, one of the medieval mystery plays] and of a modern vaude- 
ville.’’? No later critic, so far as I know, has quarreled seriously 
with Ticknor’s assessment of the play as a hodgepodge of religious 
and secular themes, dramatically incoherent and rewarding to the 
reader primarily because of the exquisite little songs which Vicente 
has introduced here and there in the course of the play.’ In fair- 
ness to Ticknor and to the others who have written about the auto, 
one must, I think, admit that, on the surface at least, Vicente’s 
Auto de la Sibila Casandra is indeed a hodgepodge of disparate 
themes. What else is one to think of a play which juxtaposes a 
Portuguese shepherdess, the Old Testament prophets Moses, Abra- 
ham and Isaiah, and the Erythraean, Persian and Cumaean sibyls, 
to say nothing of Solomon, the Virgin Mary and the Christ-Child? 
I should like to suggest, however, that the play is not really so 
incoherent as it seems and that its dramatic unity lies not so much 
in the interrelationships of the things that are said and done on 
the stage as in the relationships of the things that are symbolically, 
or, if one prefers, allegorically, implied by them. 

Before examining the play itself, it will be useful to consider 
very briefly what the Middle Ages understood by the term alle- 
goria. The simplest definition of allegory current in the Middle 
Ages is ‘‘saying one thing to mean another,’’ Isidore of Seville’s 
“‘aliud enim sonat, et aliud intelligitur.’’* In an allegory, what 

1I should like to express my thanks to my colleagues, Richard Hamilton 
Green and Lawrence J. Ross, who read an earlier draft of this paper in manu- 
script and made a number of helpful suggestions. 

2 History of Spanish Literature (New York, 1849), I, 288-289. 

8 See, for example, Aubrey F. G. Bell, Portuguese Literature (Oxford, 
1922), p. 114; J. P. Wickersham Crawford, Spanish Drama before Lope de 


Vega (Philadelphia, 1937), p. 36; and Gerald Brenan, The Literature of the 
Spanish People (Cambridge, 1951), pp. 142-143. 


* Etymologiarum sive originum libri XX, ed. W. M. Lindsay (Oxford, 
1911), I, 37, 22. 
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is said is the surface meaning of the text, its cortex or shell; what 
must be understood is the nucleus or kernel which lies hidden be- 
neath the cortez. Later medieval writers use the terms sensus and 
sententia for these two levels of meaning. The first, the sensus, is 
defined by Hugh of St. Victor as ‘‘facilis quaedam et aperta sig- 
nificatio, quam littera prima fronte praefert’’; the sententia is a 
‘*profundior intelligentia, quae nisi expositione vel interpretatione 
non invenitur.’’® Of the two, the sententia is, for the medieval 
reader, incomparably the more important; Chaucer is only one of 
the many medieval poets, including the Spaniards Berceo and the 
Archpriest of Hita, who explicitly urge their readers to “‘take the 
fruit and let the chaff be still.’’ * 

This allegorical interpretation of literature rests, in turn, on a 
sacramental interpretation of the universe itself, that is, on the 
view that God is revealed in all created things. The Middle Ages 
took this sacramental interpretation of the universe very seriously 
indeed ; if we are to read medieval poetry intelligently, we shall 
need to learn something about the allegorical meanings which were 
then ascribed to particular things. Perhaps the simplest way to 
do this is to consult some of the many medieval handbooks designed 
to aid preachers and teachers in determining the allegorical mean- 
ing of a difficult passage of Scripture, books like Rabanus Maurus’ 
De universo or Alan of Lille’s Distinctiones dictionum theologi- 
calium. We shall be able to put them to good use in our search 
for the sententia, the allegorical meaning, of Vicente’s Auto de la 
Sibila Casandra. 

That Vicente was familiar with the names of a number of the 
medieval commentators is apparent from the friar’s speech at the 
beginning of the Auto de Mofina Mendes. The friar’s address is 
a parody of a medieval sermon, a kind of reductio ad absurdum of 
the medieval preacher’s practice of supporting every point he made 
with a more or less relevant quotation from the Scriptures or from 
the fathers. In it he cites, among others, Richard of St. Victor, 
St. Bonaventure, the Glossa interlinearis, Vincent of Beauvais, the 
magister sententiarum, that is, Peter Lombard, the Venerable Bede, 
St. Augustine, St. Bernard, and the Glossa ordinaria. Had Vi- 
cente himself read the books whose names he puts in the mouth of 

5 Didascalicon. De studio legendi, ed. C. H. Buttimer, Catholie Univ. 


Stud. in Med. and Ren. Latin, X (Washington, D. C., 1939), 58. 
6 Works, ed. F. N. Robinson (Cambridge, Mass., 1933), p. 245. 
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his friar? The subject has been hotly debated. Aubrey Bell has 
compared the learning which Vicente displays in this scene to that 
of an uneducated man in a library who amuses himself by reading 
aloud the titles of the books he finds on the shelves,’ and his com- 
parison has been accepted as just by Carolina Michaélis de Vas- 
eoncelos.® Recently, however, Joaquim de Carvalho has argued, 
on the basis of the friar’s sermon and of similar passages in other 
plays, that Vicente must have read widely in patristic literature 
and has suggested that the playwright may have studied at a uni- 
versity, either in Portugal, or at Salamanca in Spain, or, perhaps, 
first at the latter university and then at the University of Paris.° 
Carvalho’s thesis has been vigorously attacked by I. S. Révah, who 
argues that Vicente’s theological learning need not imply any first- 
hand acquaintance with the Latin writings of the fathers.’® Vi- 
eente’s sources, Révah insists, are far more likely to have been de- 
votional books in Spanish or Portuguese. It is, moreover, highly 
probable that the immediate source of more than one passage in 
the plays is not a written text at all, but a reminiscence of some- 
thing Vicente had heard in a sermon, or, perhaps, of a theme which 
was familiar to him because of its use in art, for Vicente was him- 
self a professional goldsmith and it seems reasonable to assume that 
he was thoroughly familiar with contemporary religious iconog- 
raphy. 

For Révah, then, as for the other scholars whose works we have 
been discussing, the central questions are first, how much learning 
did Vicente have, and second, how did he acquire it. If, however, 
one is primarily interested in Vicente’s plays as plays, to be stud- 
ied for their own sake as works of art, rather than used as docu- 
ments for reconstructing the author’s intellectual biography, then, 
surely, one will be less interested in how Vicente acquired his theo- 
logical learning than in the use which he makes of this learning in 
his plays. It is with this problem, rather than with the problem 
of sources, that I shall be concerned in this paper. The patristic 
texts which I shall cite are offered, not as sources with which I 


t Aubrey F. G. Bell, Estudos vicentinos, tr. Anténio Alvaro Déria (Lisbon, 
1940), p. 48. 

8 Notas vicentinas (Lisbon, 1949), p. 234. 

® **Os sermées de Gis Vicente e a arte de pregar,’’ in Estudos sobre a cul- 
tura portuguesa do século XVI (Coimbra, 1948), II, 205-339. 

10 Les sermons de Gil Vicente. En marge d’un opuscule de professeur 
Joaquim de Carvalho (Lisbon, 1949). 
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assume Vicente to have had some degree of familiarity, but simply 
as conveniently concise statements of some rather widely-known 
medieval ideas.** 

Vicente’s auto begins with Cassandra herself, dressed as a 
shepherdess, alone on the stage. Her opening monologue sets forth 
one of the major themes of the play, and it will, therefore, be worth 
our while to examine it in some detail: 


4Quién mete ninguno andar 
ni porfiar 

en casamientos conmigo? 
Pues séame Dios testigo 
que yo digo 

que no me quiero casar. 

4 Cudl ser4 pastor nacido 
tan polido 

ahotas que me merezca? 
4Alguno hay que me parezca 
en cuerpo, vista y sentido? 
4 Cual es la dama polida 
que su vida 

juega, pues pierde casando, 
su libertad cautivando, 
otorgando 

que sea siempre vencida, 
desterrada en mano ajena, 
siempre en pena, 

abatida y sojuzgada? 

; Y piensan que ser casada 
que es alguna buena estrena! (fol. [8]) 


11 Cf. Eugenio Asensio, ‘‘E] soneto ‘No me mueve, mi Dios...’ y um 
auto vicentino inspirados en Santa Catalina de Siena,’’ RFE, XXXIV (1950), 
126: ‘‘Nada mAs espinoso que trazar el Arbol genealégico de los conceptos y 
simbolos religiosos: nacen casi siempre en el suelo de la Biblia, son recogidos 
por los padres y doctores de la Iglesia, diseminados por el viento de la predi- 
eacién, renovados por constantes injertos, recargados de nuevos sentidos. Apa- 
rentes reminiscencias no indican tal vez la menor afinidad literaria: las met4- 
foras se manejan como bienes mostrencos del vocabulario. Sélo cuando esté 
atestiguado el hecho histérico de la transmisién o cuando las semejanzas s¢ 
amontonan, puede afirmarse con cierta seguridad el contacto directo.’’ 

12 There is no satisfactory modern edition of the Auto de la Sibila Casan- 
dra ; the best, that of Aubrey F. G. Bell, published under the pseudonym Alvaro 
Girdldez in Madrid in 1921, has long been out of print. My quotations are 
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The sensus or surface meaning here is plain enough: Cassandra 
does not want to marry, because she feels that, for a woman, 
marriage is necessarily a kind of slavery; the scene has been in- 
terpreted as a realistic description of the position of women in 
sixteenth-century Portugal.** Cassandra’s opening soliloquy is, 
however, really about something quite different, though Cassan- 
dra herself, at the moment, is quite unaware of what that some- 
thing is. What she fails to see, and what the language of her 
first lines in the play makes very clear, is the precise nature of 
the marriage she is refusing, not simply the marriage of a man 
and woman, but the spiritual marriage of the Christian soul and 
Christ. The answer to Cassandra’s question, ‘‘;Cudl ser4 pastor 
nacido . . . que me merezca?’’, is, of course, Christ himself, the 
good shepherd who gives his life for his sheep, of John x. 11. And 
when, a moment later, Cassandra asks, ‘‘; Cudl es la dama polida,/ 
que su vida/ juega, pues pierde casando,/ su libertad cauti- 
vando?’’, and goes on to say that when she marries a woman be- 
comes ‘‘siempre vencida,/ desterrada en mano ajena,/ siempre en 
pena,’’ implying, of course, that these are all risks no sensible per- 
son would think of taking, she is, ironically enough, unconsciously 
describing her own situation, from which she can escape only by 
means of the marriage which she rejects. 

Cassandra’s situation is the general human situation. Saint 
Paul tells us that we are all strangers and exiles on the earth. Our 
exile will end only when we return to our first home, the heavenly 
City of God, and this is contingent upon our willingness to play 
the réle of spouse in the symbolic union with Christ. As we are 
exiles, so, too, we are prisoners, prisoners of sin and death. We 
can escape only by becoming prisoners of Christ ; Paul often speaks 
of himself as a prisoner of Christ, vinctus Christi Jesu (Eph. m1. 
1; ef. Eph. tv. 1, II Tim. 1. 8, Philem. 1. 9), and he sometimes refers 
to other Christians as concaptivi mei (Rom. xvi. 7, Col. tv. 10). 
The price of our freedom is, moreover, a kind of death; thus, Paul 
writes : 


from the Obras completas de Gil Vicente. Reimpressio ‘fac-similada’ da 
edigdo de 1562 (Lisbon: Biblioteca Nacional, 1928), folios [8]-13; I have 
modernized the spelling and accentuation. 

18 Aubrey F. G. Bell, Estudos vicentinos, p. 134; Portuguese Literature 
(Oxford, 1922), p. 114. 
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An ignoratis quia quicumque baptizati sumus in Christo Jesu, in morte 
ipsius baptizati sumus? Consepulti enim sumus cum illo per baptismum 
in mortem: ut quomodo Christus surrexit a mortuis per gloriam Patris, 
ita et nos in novitate vitae ambulemus. . . . Si autem mortui sumus cum 
Christo: eredimus quia simul etiam vivemus cum Christo: seientes quod 
Christus resurgens ex mortuis jam non moritur, mors illi ultra non 
dominabitur. Quod enim mortuus est peccato, mortuus est semel: quod 
autem, vivit, vivit Deo. Ita et vos existimate, vos mortuos quidem esse 
peccato, viventes autem Deo, in Christo Jesu Domino nostro. (Rom. vi. 
3-4, 8-11.) 


For Cassandra, on the contrary, to marry is to lose both one’s lib- 
erty and one’s life; it is to live in eternal torment, ‘‘siempre en 
pena.’’ Cassandra could hardly be more explicit in her rejection 
of marriage—and, theologically speaking, she could hardly be more 
in error. 

A young man now appears on the stage. He is dressed as a 
shepherd, and the stage directions tell us that his name is Solomon. 
We may remark, parenthetically, that he is not addressed by name 
until quite late in the play, and this is, I think, not at all acciden- 
tal: the audience must be given a chance to make the identification 
for itself..* Many things that Solomon himself says in the play, 
and many things that the other characters say about him, are, | 


believe, introduced precisely to help the audience identify him 
before he is actually addressed by name. He asks Cassandra to 
marry him, and, as we should expect, is promptly refused. She 
reminds him that this is not the first time she has refused him: 
‘*Lo que te dije hasta aqui/ sera ansi,/ aunque sepa de morir.”’ 
‘* Aunque sepa de morir’’—Cassandra would refuse Solomon’s offer 


14 The notion that obscurity is a useful and even a necessary feature of 
poetry was wide-spread in the Middle Ages. Thus, St. Augustine declared that 
the Holy Scriptures are obscure in order to challenge the reader to exert all 
his skill in interpreting them and to render the truth which they contain all 
the more precious because of the difficulty in finding it. This argument was 
often extended to poetry in general. Boccaccio, for example, writes: ‘‘ Surely 
no one can believe that poets insidiously veil the truth with fiction, either to 
deprive the reader of the hidden sense, or to appear the more clever; but 
rather to make truths which would otherwise cheapen by exposure the object 
of strong intellectual effort and various interpretation, that in ultimate dis- 
covery they shall be more precious.’’ Genealogia deorwm gentilium, bk. XIV, 
ch. xii, tr. C. G@. Osgood, Boccaccio on Poetry (New York, 1956), p. 60; see 
also Osgood’s notes on this chapter, pp. 169-171. 
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of marriage even if her life depended on it, which, as it happens, 
is just what it does, for Solomon here, as often in medieval litera- 
ture, is a figura Christi, so that Cassandra, in refusing to marry 
Solomon, is rejecting the spiritual marriage with Christ as well.*® 
This is the sense of Solomon’s response to Cassandra’s refusal. 
“No me ves?’’ he asks, and when Cassandra confidently answers 
“Bien te veo,’’ he can only reply ‘‘No te creo,’’ for, of course, if 
Cassandra could see him for what he is, she could not possibly re- 
fuse to marry him. But Cassandra does not ‘‘see’’ him; she is 
still determined that she will not marry anyone at all: 


Yo te digo 

que conmigo 

no hables en casamiento; 

que no quiero ni consiento, 

ni con otro ni contigo (fol. [8]v). 


She does not want to become a prisoner, because, she says, she was 
born free: ‘‘No me quiero cautivar,/ pues naci horra e isienta,’’ 
and in saying so, she reveals that she has fallen into still another 
theological error, that of believing that she is not subject to the 
punishment all men share as a result of the Fall. 

All Solomon’s arguments fail to convince Cassandra. She is 


unruffled by his inference that she is in love with someone else (as, 
of course, she is, for her pride, like all pride, is nothing but self- 
love), and goes on stubbornly insisting that she does not want to 
marry: ‘‘No quiero ser desposada/ ni casada,/ ni monja, ni ermi- 


>? 


tafia.’’ That Cassandra does not wish to become a nun is espe- 
cially revealing since it involves the explicit rejection of the spir- 
itual marriage: the nun is, of course, the bride of Christ. 
Solomon finally despairs of convincing Cassandra that she 
should marry him and goes to look for her aunts, in the hope that 


15 Solomon is the sponsus of the Song of Songs, and his name is inter- 
preted as ‘‘ pacific’’; he is thus identified with Christ, who is pax nostra (Eph. 
ml. 14). Cf. Gregory the Great (Super cantica canticorwm expositio, III, PL, 
LXXIX, 505A), commenting on Cant. m. 7-8: ‘‘Salomon quippe pacificus in- 
terpretatur. Quid ergo per Salomonem, nisi Christus intelligitur, de quo serip- 
tum est: Ipse est pax nostra, qui fecit utraque unum?’’ So, too, Richard of 
8t. Victor (Ezplicatio in cantica canticorwm, X, PL, CKCVI, 434B): ‘‘Salo- 
mon pacificus interpretatur. Et significat Christum qui pacificavit quae in 
eoelis et in terris sunt.’’ 
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perhaps they will be able to reason with her. Left alone on the 
stage, Cassandra sings the following villancico: 


Dicen que me case yo: 
no quiero marido, no. 


Mas quiero vivir segura 
nesta sierra a mi soltura, 
que no estar en ventura 
si casaré bien o no. 
Dicen que me ease yo: 
no quiero marido, no. 


Madre, no seré casada 
por no ver vida cansada, 
o quiz4 mal empleada 

la gracia que Dios me did. 
Dicen que me case yo: 

no quiero marido, no. 


No sera ni es nacido 

tal para ser mi marido; 

y pues que tengo sabido 

que la flor yo me la sé, 
dicen que me case yo: 

no quiero marido, no (fol. 9). 


C. M. Bowra, in a perceptive study of Vicente’s lyrics, has con- 
trasted the réle of songs in Vicente’s theater and in Shakespeare’s. 
‘*Vicente’s songs,’’ he says, ‘‘belong to the dramatic action and do 
something for it,’’ while Shakespeare’s ‘‘are usually not so much 
elements necessary to the action as radiant interludes in it.’’* 
In what sense, we may now ask, does this little song of Cassandra’s 
‘*belong to the dramatic action and do something for it’’? It tells 
us nothing we did not know before; Cassandra’s ‘‘no quiero ma- 
rido, no’’ is not really very different from her ‘‘no me quiero ¢a- 
sar’’ in the first scene of the play. Does the song then serve n0 
dramatic purpose? Or is it perhaps meant to do no more than 
give Cassandra something to do while she waits for Solomon to 
return with her aunts? I think the answer to both questions is 
no. What the song does, it seems to me, is make clear the reasons 
why Cassandra does not wish to marry. Here, as in her opening 
soliloquy, we must be alert to the allegorical implications of her 


16 C, M. Bowra, ‘‘The Songs of Gil Vicente,’’ Atlante, I (1953), 2. 
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words. Cassandra, we learn, lives in the mountains: ‘‘ Mas quiero 
vivir segura/ nesta sierra a mi soltura/ que no estar en ventura/ 
si casaré bien o no.’’ Now the mountain, in medieval commen- 
taries on the Scriptures, is often interpreted as a figure of pride. 
Rabanus Maurus, for example, says that the mountain, because 
it is a swelling on the surface of the earth, may represent proud 
men or heretics or even the devil himself. Particularly interest- 
ing, in view of the fact that Cassandra chooses to live in the 
mountains because she thinks of them as a place of safety, is Ra- 
banus’ interpretation of Psalms xvmi. 7, ‘‘Commota est, et contre- 
muit terra: fundamenta montium conturbata sunt, et commota 
sunt, quoniam iratus est eis,’’ in which he takes the fundamenta 
montium to mean the hope of the proud, spes superborum, which 
will be shaken by the wrath of God." 

This same theme of Cassandra’s pride is pursued still further 
in the last stanza. She repeats her earlier assertion that no man 
worthy of her ever has been or ever will be born, and goes on to 
say that she will not marry ‘‘pues que tengo sabido/ que la flor 
yo me la s6.”’ She means, of course, flor in the sense of flor y nata, 
or, as we should say in English, the cream of the crop. But Vi- 
cente’s readers surely were familiar with the flower as a symbol of 
the things of this world. The relevant scriptural text is Isaiah xu. 
6-8 : ‘‘Omnis caro foenum, et omnis gloria ejus quasi flos agri. Ex- 
siccatum est foenum, et cecidit flos, quia spiritus Domini sufflavit 
ineo. Vere foenum est populus. Exsiccatum est foenum, et ceci- 
dit flos: Verbum autem Domini nostri manet in aeternum.’’** In 
addition, we may see in Cassandra’s phrase a foreshadowing of 
another of the principal themes of the play, Cassandra’s prophecy 
that she herself is the virgin who is destined to be the mother of 
the Messiah, for the flower is also a figure of Mary; in the play, 
the angels address her as ‘‘rosa florida’’; Isaiah declares that ‘‘li- 
rios, flores y rosas/ muy preciosas/ procuran de semejalla’’; and 
one of the sibyls hails her with the words ‘‘; Ave, rosa, blanea flor!’’ 

Just as Cassandra finishes her song, Solomon returns with her 


11 De universo, bk. XIII, ch. 1, PL, CXI, 364-365. Cf. Alan of Lille, 
Distinctiones dictionum theologicalium, PL, CCX, 862-863. 

18 Typical interpretations of this text are those of Alan of Lille (Distine- 
tiones, 793D): ‘‘[Flos] dicitur etiam gloria humanae v'tae,’’ and Rabanus 


Maurus (De wniverso, bk. XIX, ch. v, 509C): ‘‘Flos [est] gloria saeculi 
hujus.’’ 
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aunts. They are the Erythraean, Persian and Cumaean sibyls; 
Vicente calls them, respectively, Erutea, Peresica, and Cimeria, 
The sibyls attempt to persuade Cassandra that she should marry 
Solomon, and, incidentally, through their comments on his good 
qualities, lead the audience one step closer to identifying him. He 
is, they tell Cassandra, ‘‘un zagal real,’’ a phrase which may mean, 
and here does mean, both ‘‘an excellent young man’”’ and ‘‘a royal 
youth’’; he is, moreover, a talented musician, ‘‘misico muy gra- 
cioso,’’ true enough, of course, since he is the creator of the Song of 
Songs. Speaking in his own right, Solomon contributes the ‘nfor- 
mation that he is the owner of vineyards and apple-orchards, and, 
a little anti-climactically, thirty-two hens. The orchards and vine- 
yards are suggested by the imagery of the Song of Songs; both the 
apple and the vine are, in addition, symbols of Christ, and are 
therefore appropriate possessions for Solomon, who, as we have al- 
ready had occasion to observe, is a figura Christi..° The thirty-two 
hens are more puzzling. They do not appear in the Song of Songs. 
We shall probably be justified in explaining their presence here by 
the fact that the hen, too, may symbolize Christ; the scriptural 
source is found in Christ’s words in Matthew xxi. 37: ‘‘Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem, . . . quoties volui congregare filios tuos, quemad- 
modum gallina congregat pullos sub alas, et noluisti?’’ But why 
are there specifically thirty-two hens? We should expect thirty- 
three, symbolizing the years of Christ’s life on earth. I can 
only suggest hesitantly that perhaps the number thirty-two refers 
to the completed years of Christ’s life on earth. In the Old Span- 
ish Cantar de Mio Cid, Jimena’s prayer includes the line ‘‘por 
tierra andidiste treynta e dos afios, Sefior spirital,’’*° and in 
Piers Plowman one of the devils says that Christ, at the time of 
his death, had lived on earth two and thirty winters.** Allegori- 


19 For the vine as a symbol of Christ, cf. Rabanus Maurus (De universo, 
bk. XTX, ch, rv, 508A): ‘‘ Vitis vero allegorice significat Christum, qui dicit 
in Evangelio: Ego sum vitis vera [John xv. 1];’’ Alan of Lille, Distinctiones, 
848A. For the apple, ef. Rabanus Maurus (De universo, bk. XIX, ch. VI, 
512C): ‘‘Malum autem allegorice significat Dominum Christum: unde sponsa 
in Cantico canticorum dicit: Sicut malus inter ligna silvarum, sic dilectus 
meus inter filios . . . hoe est, sicut malum visu, odore et gustu antecedit ligna 
silvestria: sic Christus antecellit omnes sanctos, qui filii Dei dicuntur’’; Alan 
of Lille, Distinctiones, 848A. 

20 Cantar de Mio Cid, ed. Ramén Menéndez Pidal (Madrid, 1946), line 343. 

21 Piers Plowman, ed. Walter W. Skeat, Early English Text Society, 54 
(London, 1873), passus XXI, lines 334-335. 
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cally, thirty-two would be highly appropriate, since it is a multi- 
ple of four, which symbolizes the world, and eight, the number of 
resurrection and immortality and hence of Christ.” 

But all the sibyls’ attempts to get Cassandra to change her mind 
and marry Solomon are unsuccessful. As a last resort, Peresica 
suggests to Solomon that he ask his uncles to talk with Cassandra ; 
surely she will listen to them. Solomon agrees that the plan is 
worth trying; he leaves the stage, only to return immediately, ac- 
companied by three men, whose names, we learn in the course of 
the following scene, are Moses, Abraham and Isaiah. The four 
enter singing the following cantiga: 


;Safiosa esta la nifia! 
t Ay Dios! jquién le hablaria? 


En la sierra anda la nifia 
su ganado a repastar, 
hermosa como las flores, 
safiosa como la mar. 


Safiosa como la mar 
estA la nifia. 
j; Ay Dios! jquién le hablaria? (fol. 10). 


Here, as in the song which we examined a moment ago, the figura- 
tive meanings of the prophets’ words are all important. Cassan- 
dra, we note, ‘‘anda en la sierra,’’ and the mountain, as we have 
already seen, is a symbol of pride. She is as wild as the sea, at 
once a symbol of pride and of life in the world.** Again, Cas- 
sandra is ‘‘hermosa como las flores,’’ and the implication is, of 
course, that her beauty will fade like theirs. 

Cassandra is safiosa. In modern Spanish, the word means 
“extremely angry,’’ or perhaps ‘‘mad with rage.’’ In older Span- 
ish, however, it seems also to have meant ‘‘madness’’ in the broader 
sense ; Nebrija, in his Spanish-Latin dictionary of 149[5], gives as 
Latin equivalents of Spanish safia the words furor and insania. 
Later, after Cassandra has declared that she is to be the Virgin 


22 Vincent Foster Hopper, Medieval Number Symbolism, Columbia Univ. 
Stud. in Eng. and Comp. Lit., No. 132 (New York, 1938), pp. 84-85. 

23 Alan of Lille, Distinctiones, 851A: ‘‘ Mare quippe est salsum, inquietum, 
tumet et fetet; sic praesens saeculum . . . tumet per superbiam, fetet per luxu- 
riam’’; Rabanus Maurus, De universo, bk. XI, ch. v, 3120: ‘‘Mare autem 


juxta allegoriam [significat] saeculum praesens aestuans undis persecuti- 
onum.’? 
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Mother, she is repeatedly called loca and loca perdida, but at this 
point in the play her wild prophecy is known only to her; if she 
seems mad to the prophets, the reason must be simply that she has 
refused to marry Solomon, that is, she has refused to become the 
bride in the spiritual marriage with Christ. She has done so out 
of pride, has allowed her reason to be overcome by willful self- 
love, and this subjection of reason to will the Middle Ages called 
insania, madness. 

Solomon’s uncles have brought gifts for Cassandra. Abraham 
offers her two bracelets; Moses, rings; Isaiah, a chain. Solomon, 
in his turn, makes a strangely veiled offer: ‘‘darteia yo bien sé 
qué,/ mas no sé/ cudnto puede aprovechar.’’ Solomon’s gift is 
wisdom; if Cassandra were to become his bride, she would also 
become the bride of Christ, who is the Word made flesh, wisdom 
incarnate. Cassandra, however, refuses all the gifts; they are, 
she says, intended to trick her into captivity and she has no in- 
tention of being deceived by them: ‘‘; Téngome de captivar/ por 
el dar?/ No me engafio yo ansi.’’ But, as usual, she is deceived. 
The rings and bracelets are symbols of faith and divine merey, 
which free man from sin and death;** the chains, Alan of Lille 
tells us, symbolize the weakening of the devil’s power.” 

Cassandra, then, still rejects marriage; her position has not 
changed in the least. Moses attempts to reason with her; to re- 
fuse to marry, he tells her, is blasphemy, for marriage is a sacra- 
ment, created by God himself for Adam and Eve. Cassandra’s 
answer is that she is not speaking of marriages arranged by God, 
but of those others, arranged by the devil, in which the man and 
woman seek only worldly gain. Why, then, asks Abraham, does 
she not marry some good man, ‘‘buen marido,/ comedido,/ y nunca 
apasionado?’’ Cassandra retorts that there is no such man: only 
God is perfect, for He alone is unchanging. Surely Cassandra is 


24 Rabanus Maurus, Allegoriae in Sacram Scripturam, PL, CXII, 864A: 
‘*Armilla est divina misericordia, . . . ut in Genesi: ‘Cognosce cujus est an- 
nulus et armilla’ [Gen. xxxvill. 25], quod a Christo habet Ecclesia et fidem 
et justificationem’’; Allegoriae, 858B: ‘‘ Annulus est signaculum fidei, ut in 
Evangelio: ‘Date annulum in manu ejus’ [Luke xv. 22], id est, fidem in 
opere suo’’; Alan of Lille, Distinctiones, 702A. 

25 Distinctiones, 734C: ‘‘Catena, proprie, dicitur infirmatio potestatis dae- 
monis, unde: Vidi angelum descendentem de caelo, habentem clavem abyssi, et 
catenam magnam in manu sua’’ [Rev. Xx. 1}. 
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about to change her mind; surely she will go on to say that it is 
better not to marry a man at all, and instead to become the bride 
of one who is both God and man. But she does not say so; rather, 
she declares that she intends to remain a virgin, because she knows 
that God is to be made flesh and that a virgin is to bear a child; 
she does not, however, say at this point that she believes that she 
herself is to be the chosen virgin. 

The other sibyls confirm her prophecy. Erutea reveals that 
the child will be placed in a manger, where He will be seen by 
shepherds and by kings and wise men from the East. Cimeria, 
too, has had a vision of the Virgin and her child. Her vision is 
especially interesting in that it foreshadows the last of the major 
themes of the play, the idea of the militia Christi, in which every 
Christian must serve. In Cimeria’s vision, Mary appears ‘‘con 
leda cara y guerrera’’; she is ‘‘econtra Lucifer armada,’’ and wears 
a suit of armor and a helmet inscribed with the words Mater Dei. 
Finally, Peresica foresees the crucifixion. 

During all this time, Cassandra has said nothing. Suddenly 
she breaks her silence to announce that she herself is the Virgin 
mentioned in the sibyls’ prophecies: 


Yo tengo en mi fantasia, 

y juraria 

que de mi ha de nacer, 

que otra de mi merecer 

no puede haber 

en bondad ni hidalguia (fol. 11). 


The others are shocked by her boldness. Abraham declares that 
she is raving; Isaiah, that ‘‘tan alta descortesia’’ implies very lit- 
tle wisdom. But Cassandra’s self-confidence is not yet shaken. 
“Aun en mi seso est6,/ que soy yo,’’ she insists, and her words 
hint at another alta descortesia, for they recall God’s words to 
Moses in Exodus 1. 14, ‘‘Ego sum qui sum.”’ 

Isaiah’s rebuke is prompt: ‘‘CAllate, loca perdida.’’ You, he 
tells Cassandra, are just the opposite of the Virgin, for you are 
proud and presumptuous, while she ‘‘humildosa ha de nacer,/ y 
humildosa conceber,/ y humildosa ha de ecriar.’’ She is, indeed, 
‘“‘por humildad gran sefiora,’’ a great lady precisely because of 
her humility. Nature itself reflects her beauty; and Isaiah adds, 
in lines we have already had occasion to examine, that ‘‘lirios, 
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flores y rosas/ muy preciosas/ procuran de semejalla.’’ Moreover, 
the Virgin’s name is Mary; how, then, dare Cassandra think that 
she is to be the mother of the Messiah? And Isaiah ends by point- 
ing out that he has prophesied the coming of the Savior. Abraham 
agrees: Isaiah had said repeatedly, ‘‘dos mil veces,’’ that the Mes- 
siah will be God incarnate, and he was right in saying so. Moses, 
too, agrees, and in doing so finally reveals Solomon’s name; all 
your songs, he tells him, were prophecies about the Virgin, and his 
words echo those of the Song of Songs. Indeed, Abraham declares, 
by the command of the Creator everything has been prophesied up 
to the end of the world. At this point, the sibyls remind him that 
they, too, are prophets and that they have prophesied the end of 
the world. Erutea has said all that men need to know about the 
Last Judgment; the only thing she has not revealed is when the 
Judgment will take place, and this she now proceeds to do. The 
world will end, she says, when the Church is given over to greed, 
concerned more with its own magnificence than with the needs of 
its members, when men see ‘‘perdida/ y consumida/ la vergiienza 
y la raz6n/ y reinar la presuncién.’’ At this moment, the curtains 
at the back of the stage open, revealing the Virgin and Child. 

Is there any special significance in this juxtaposition of the 
Last Judgment and the birth of Christ? I think there is. The 
Last Judgment is also the Second Coming, when Christ will return 
to judge the world. The Second Coming, like the first, will occur 
when man has most need of it, when he has lost sight of his proper 
relationship to God, when, as the sibyl says, shame and reason have 
been replaced by presumption and madness. God first revealed 
himself to man in the creation of the natural universe; after the 
Fall, however, man’s vision became clouded and he was no longer 
able to perceive God in nature. Hence, the necessity of a second 
revelation, God become man so that He may speak to men. Cas- 
sandra, we see clearly now, is a figure of man under the Old Law; 
in her, humility and reason have been crushed by pride. Now, 
too, we can see the relevance of the refrain in the prophets’ song, 
“*; Ay Dios! ,quién le hablaria?’’, for, though the prophets had 
spoken to men in the somber world of the pre-Nativity, men had 
failed to understand them. 

Prophets and sibyls, except, significantly, for Cassandra, now 
approach the manger and worship the Christ-Child. Moses ad- 
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dresses him as ‘‘pastorcico nacido,’’ a phrase surely intended to 
recall Cassandra’s proud assertion that no shepherd worthy of 
her will ever be born; Solomon addresses the child as a great king 
and, in a phrase which, like Cimeria’s vision of the warrior Vir- 
gin earlier in the play, looks forward to the theme of the militia 
Christi, calls him ‘‘ab eterno capitén’’; Isaiah rejoices that he 
has seen his prophecies fulfilled. At last, Cassandra herself steps 
forward to confess her error. Overcome by her shame, she dares 
not ask Christ for forgiveness, and begs the Virgin to intercede 
for her: 


Sefior, yo de ya perdida 
nesta vida, 

no te oso pedir nada, 
porque nunca di pasada 
concertada, 

ni debiera ser nacida. 
Virgen y madre de Dios, 

& VOS, & VOS, 

corona de las mujeres, 

por vuestros siete placeres, 
que quieras rogar por nos (fol. 12v). 


The play ends with two songs, in which, again significantly, 


Cassandra joins the other sibyls and the prophets. The first is a 
song in praise of Mary, one of the loveliest of all Vicente’s lyrics: 


Muy graciosa es la doncella, 
;cémo es bella y hermosa! 


Digas ta, el marinero 
que en las naves vivias, 
si la nave o la vela 

o la estrella es tan bella. 


Digas ta, el caballero 
que las armas vestias, 
si el caballo o las armas 
o la guerra es tan bella. 


Digas ta, el pastorcico 

que el ganadico guardas, 

si el ganado o los valles 

o la sierra es tan bella (fol. 
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Sailor, knight and shepherd are all familiar figures of Christ; * 
the appeal is thus to the Christian, whose life in the world should 
be an imitatio vitae Christi, to measure the beauty of the things 
he uses in his daily life against the beauty of the Virgin; the song 
is, in a sense, an invitation to weigh the things of this world, which 
are to be used rather than enjoyed, against the one thing which 
can legitimately be enjoyed for its own sake, the beauty of Divine 
Truth, here mirrored in Mary’s beauty. 
The play ends with a spirited call to arms: 


;A la guerra, 

caballeros esforzados! 
Pues los Angeles sagrados 
a socorro son en tierra, 
ja la guerra! 


Con armas resplandecientes 
vienen del cielo volando, 
Dios y Hombre apellidando 
en socorro de las gentes. 


;A la guerra, 

eaballeros esmerados ! 
Pues los Angeles sagrados 
a socorro son en tierra, 
ja la guerra! (fol. 13) 


This last song seems always to have been taken to refer to a mili- 
tary campaign against the Moors in Africa, in progress or at least 
projected at the time of the first performance, and to have nothing 
at all to do with the rest of the play. Thus Aubrey Bell writes 
that ‘‘esta Gltima cancién no tiene nada que ver con el asunto del 
auto; se refiere sin duda a una de las frecuentes guerras que tu- 
vieron los portugueses en Africa.’’** Damaso Alonso defines the 
song as an ‘‘exhortacién a la guerra cantada al final del Auto da 
Sebila Casandra, fol. 13, con el argumento del cual no tiene nada 
que ver.’’** But it will, I hope, be obvious by now that the ‘‘ caba- 


26 For a medieval Spanish example of Christ as marinero, see my article 
** El Conde Arnaldos’ and the Medieval Scriptural Tradition,’? MLN, LXXII 
(1957), 281-285. For the knight, see the article by Eugenio Asensio, cited in 
note 11, pp. 128-132. 

27Gil Vicente, Auto de la Sibila Casandra, ed. Alvaro Girdldez [i.., 
Aubrey F. G. Bell] (Madrid, 1921), p. 47. 

28D. Alonso, ed., Poestas de Gil Vicente (Mexico City, 1940), p. 70. 
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lleros esforzados’’ must be understood as referring to all Chris- 
tians, for every Christian is, figuratively at least, a miles Christi, 
a soldier for Christ. This is, I think, the raison d’étre of the mili- 
tary imagery which occurs here and there throughout the play and 
on which we have already had occasion to comment. It is signifi- 
eant that Cassandra herself joins in the singing of the final song, 
for the song, far from being unrelated to the rest of the play, is at 
once Cassandra’s acceptance of the réle she must play in the world 
and an appeal to every member of the audience to accept a similar 
double réle as sponsa and miles Christi. It will also, I hope, now 
be obvious that the play is by no means so dramatically incoherent 
as it has seemed to most readers, and that our understanding of the 
inner unity and logical disposition of the apparently heterogeneous 
elements in the play depends to a very large extent upon our will- 
ingness to take seriously some medieval ideas about the nature and 
the poetic usefulness of allegorical statement. 


THomas R. Hart, Jr. 
The Johns Hopkins University 








AUTOS SACRAMENTALES IN MADRID, 1644 


cy" May 4th, 1644 the following order was issued by the City 
Council of Madrid: 


por quanto el tablado que se hacia en la placuela de esta dicha villa todos 
los afios para la representacion de los carros triunfales del Santisimo 
Sacramento a el Consejo y Sefiores del en cada un afio no ay lugar a el 
presente para hacerse en dicha parte respecto de que se esta labrando la 
Careel Real de esta dicha villa = mandaron se aga el dicho tablado para el 
dicho efecto por agora en la Plaza Mayor de esta dicha uilla en lacera 
de la Panaderia della=y se notifique a Juan Gomez de Mora maestro 
mayor de las obras reales de Su Magestad luego sin dilacion alguna aga la 
planta para el dicho tablado con las condiciones y requisitos que fuere 
necesario para que se pregone y se remate en la persona que por menos lo 
hiciere por quanto ansi conbiene a el serbicio de Su Magestad. 


For some years past it had been the custom to erect in the 
Plazuela de la Villa a temporary stage for a private performance 
of the autos sacramentales before high officials and their wives.’ 
This performance took place either on Corpus Christi day itself 


or on the day following, and was additional to the public per- 
formances given at various points in the city on movable stages 
for the benefit of the populace. In 1644, as the document shows, 
it was not possible to use the Plazuela de la Villa as building works 
were going on there; and so it was decided to transfer to the Plaza 
Mayor. The order was communicated to Juan Gémez de Mora, 
and the necessary arrangements were put in hand. The Feast of 
Corpus Christi in 1644 fell upon May 26th, and the autos were to 
be performed on that day before the Consejo Real, and on the fol- 
lowing day before the Town Council. On both occasions the spe- 
cial stage in the Plaza Mayor was to be used. 

The file of documents concerning the preparations for this has 
been preserved in the Municipal Archives of the City. It bears 

1See our article ‘‘Autos sacramentales en Madrid hasta 1636,’’ to be 
published in Clavilefio. 

2 Signatura 2-197-1. We are grateful to the present Archivist, D. Agus- 


tin Gémez Iglesias, for making these papers available to us, and for his un- 
failing courtesy and helpfulness to us in our researches. 
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the heading: ‘‘Tablado para la representasion de los autos 1644,’’ 
underneath which is a list of the committee whose task it was to 
see that the stage was duly erected. These were: the Conde de 
Castrillo, who was at this time President of the Council of the 
Indies and had been appointed ‘‘Protector,’’ or supervisor, of the 
whole festivity; D. Francisco Arévalo de Zuazo, Corregidor of 
Madrid; D. Francisco Sardeneta y Mendoza and D. Fernando 
Vallejo Pantoja, regidores of Madrid and specially appointed 
comisarios for this purpose; and Francisco Méndez Testa, secre- 
tary and notary. The documents contained in the file are: a copy 
of the decree quoted above; conditions governing the construction 
of the stage; a drawing, which we reproduce here, showing plan 
and elevation of the stage, the latter with a specimen carro in po- 
sition; an order of 7th May saying that the work of making the 
stage and accommodation for officials and their wives is to be 
advertised by public ery so that tenders may be obtained from 
local carpenters; certificates of May 7th, 8th and 9th that this 
was done; various tenders, including that of Lucas Crespo who 
eventually obtained the contract at an agreed price of 2.800 reales; 
Crespo’s legal guarantees; the town surveyor’s report on the com- 
pleted work, with observations on deficiencies and recommenda- 
tions for some supplementary payments for additional work. In 
addition to this there are papers relating to the construction of 
the carros, the making of a special stage for the rehearsal of the 
autos, and certain other matters concerning the organization of 
the festivity. 

According to the drawing and to the conditions laid down, 
spectators were to be accommodated on two levels: a lower plat- 
form six feet * above the ground at the front and sloping slightly 
so that it was seven feet high at the rear; and an upper platform 
nineteen feet from the ground, with an interior dais or tarimén to 
enable spectators at the back to see over the heads of those in 
front. The whole was to be covered with a tiled roof. All the 
spectators sat on benches. The upper platform was for members 
of the Consejo, and the lower one was for their wives. The whole 
structure measured sixty-four feet by eleven feet, and access to 


8 It is to be presumed that the measurements are in pies de Castilla. This 
is equivalent to approximately 28 em, and is thus shorter than the English 
foot by nearly one inch. 
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it was gained by means of two staircases, one of which is shown 
in the diagram. The stage on which the autos were to be per- 
formed was to be erected at a distance of nine feet from the spec- 
tators. It was to measure fifty feet by sixteen, and its height was 
to be the same as that of the carros. As ean be seen from the 
drawing, these were placed in position at either end of the stage. 
From the drawing it appears that the superstructure rose to a 
height of very nearly thirty feet above the ground. The space 
between stage and spectators was to be enclosed, with a door at 
one end to give access to it; and the stage was to be made of thick 
planks very securely nailed together and with strong supports 
underneath, ‘‘para que resistan los golpes de los topes de los ¢a- 
rros.”’ The stage could no doubt be sharply jolted on occasion 
when the heavy carts were being manoeuvred into position. 

In reply to the commissioners’ advertisement of May 7th, 
Francisco Gémez, master carpenter, came forward and said that 
he would do the work for 3500 reales, building the stage in ac- 
cordance with the drawing and stipulated conditions. He de- 
clared that he would require payment in full in advance, since 
time was short; and he requested that a decision be taken with 
the greatest possible speed. The commissioners examined his 
tender on the same day, and decreed that it should be admitted. 
As was customary, a new ac.vertisement was then made to see 
whether anyone would build the stage for less money, and three 
more proclamations were given. A tender of 3000 reales was 
then submitted by Juan YA4jiez, and one of 2800 by Lucas Crespo. 
Further proclamations of May 10th and 11th produced no fur- 
ther offers, and so the contract was given to Crespo, who, a few 
days later, provided the necessary legal guarantees. He did his 
work quickly, and on May 24th asked for it to be inspected. The 
town surveyor carried out the inspection on the following day, 
and reported various faults which Crespo was required to rectify 
by noon on the next day, the day of the procession, under penalty 
of a fine of 200 ducats. 

Among other things, he was told that the space between the 
floor of the stage and the ground must be enclosed, as stated in 
his contract. The original condition lays down that the stage ‘‘se 
a de cerrar todo a la redonda como se suele cerrando tanbien con 
dos atajos entre este tablado y el del Consejo dejando una puerta 
para la entrada del sitio que quede entre los tablados.’’ In some 
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autos devils were required to appear from below through trap- 
doors, and in such cases it would naturally be desirable to screen 
from view the underpart of the stage. Moreover, as the stage was 
put up in a public square, it would also be necessary to block it 
off in order to prevent children or other persons from making a 
nuisance of themselves by getting underneath it, either during the 
performance or at other times. The fact that the stage had to be 
erected several days before the performance was in itself a risk, 
as is witnessed by the fact that we find Crespo complaining to the 
surveyor that revellers had made a bonfire of some of his wood; 
and that they would have burnt much more if he had not person- 
ally defended it. Mora was not very sympathetic, and pointed 
out that the Municipality had no obligation to compensate for such 
loss. However, he passed the matter on to the commissioners so 
that they might do as they thought fit. 

As regards the stage he made one further comment, requiring 
Crespo to strengthen it ‘‘para que quando dangen no se menee el 
suelo ni se hunda ni quiebren los tablones.’’ Finally, it appears 
that the stage for spectators was in fact seven feet longer than 
shown in the drawing, for on June Ist Crespo sent in a bill for 
supplementary work which began with the following item: ‘‘Pri- 
meramente dize que alargo siete pies el tablado ademas de su obli- 
gacion For this he was paid 306} reales. He was also 
paid for various minor additional pieces of carpentry, but not all 
his claims were received sympathetically : ‘‘Mas pretende que higo 
la escalera fuera del tablado de nuebe pies de ancho en el gueco de 
un arco y porque por tener cabegada y no se podia subir por ella 
la deshigo y bolbio hacer como se le ordeno por Juan Gomez de 
Mora a que se responde que desto no se le debe pagar cosa alguna 
por dos causas la primera por auerla hecho defeetosa y la segunda 
porque esta obligado hacerla como se la ordenare el dicho Juan 
Gomez de Mora y la primera que higo la hico de su orden y no guar- 
dando la que le dieron.”’ 

The question of making the carros also came up for considera- 
tion in this year. These were normally provided by master car- 
penters who worked on a four-year, or sometimes an eight-year, 
contract for which tenders were sought and examined by a sepa- 
rate committee. This committee was under the same chairman- 
ship as the one which dealt with the stage in the Plaza Mayor, 
and the Corregidor of Madrid also served on it; but the other 
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committee members were different. There were four of them: D. 
Francisco Enriquez de Villacorta; D. Cristébal de Medina; D. Juan 
de Cuero y Tapia; and D. Geronimo de Villanueva, ‘‘protonota- 
rio.’’ They were all regidores of the city. Francisco Méndez 
Testa was notary and secretary to this committee as to the other. 
They began to make their preparations a little earlier than the 
other committee, issuing an order on February 12th to the effect 
that 


para la representacion que se a de hacer de los autos del Santisimo Sacra- 
mento este presente afo es necesario se agan y reparen los carros triunfales 
donde se acen las dichas representaciones y por auerse cumplido la obli- 
gacion que estaua hecha por Gregorio Ruiz a cuyo cargo estauan por 
quatro afios que cunplieron el pasado de mil y seiscientos y quarenta y tres 
mandaron se pregone si ay alguna persona que se quiera obligar a los 
acer y sustentar los dichos carros triunfales en la forma y con las condi- 
ciones de los afios pasados por otros quatro aiios parezca y se le reciuiran 
las posturas y baxas que hici[ere] en ellos y se agan las demas dilixencias 
convenientes. 


Except for one or two minor changes in wording, the conditions, 
which are set out in detail, are the same as those for 1636 and 1640. 
There were in all eight carros, on which the contractor was to con- 
struct the scenery and machines required for the autos, following 
the written instructions of the dramatists and providing the nec- 
essary materials. After the festivity was over, he was to return 
them to their place in the yard of the municipal workshop. The 
carts were to be painted ‘‘de muy buena pintura a el temple pin- 
tando en ellos muy buena alquitatura y prespetibas ystorias y 
payces* conforme lo pidieren los autos en cada vn aiio.’’ Like- 
wise, he was to paint the handrails of the carts, and the base on 
which the superstructure was built. The contractor was also re- 
sponsible for gilding the poles of the canopy under which the Holy 
Sacrament was to be carried. If the actors saw fit to have special 
effects on the stage itself, the construction of these was to be their 
responsibility and not that of the contractor, who was concerned 
only with the carros. The condition relating to this says: ‘‘Es 


The phrase should read: ‘‘pintando en ellos muy buena arquitectura y 
perspectivas, historias y paises.’’ When a new contract was drawn up, the 
conditions were copied from the preceding one, and this particular phrase has 
been distorted by copyists’ errors. 
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condicion que el maestro que tomare la dicha obra no a de tener 
obligacion hacer ninguna de las apariencias sueltas que sacan los 
comediantes porque esto les toca a ellos el hacerlas por su quenta.”’ 
If the auto should require a ship to be made, the contractor had to 
provide coloured taffeta for flags: ‘‘Es condicion que si se yciere 
alguna galera o nabe a de echar todas las banderillas que fueren 
necesarias de tafetan de las colores quel auto pidiere.’’ The eight 
carts had to be ready eight days before Corpus Christi day, and 
dramatists were to give lists of their requirements in sufficient time 
for them to be executed. In addition to these carts, the conditions 
mention two smaller ones which were used as portable stages at 
various points in the streets of the city: ‘‘Es condicion que a de 
reparar y tener aderegados los dos carrillos en que se representa 
por las calles aderecandoles los juegos y ruedas y tableros y 
barandillas de ‘manera que se pueda representar en ellos y pintar 
las barandillas de colorado.’’ Two of the eight carts were required 
for each auto, and hence they are often referred to as the eight 
medios carros. When the auto was performed the two medias 
carros were placed facing each other, with a carrillo set between 
them ; the three carts were in line. In detailing the performances 
before the Queen, Consejos and other notables the documents refer 
to the primer carro, segundo carro, tercer carro and cuarto carro, 
the word carro here meaning the two medios carros necessary for 
the performance of one single auto. In these private or special 
performances, the carrillo was replaced by a fixed platform, and, 
as can be seen from the drawing, the carts were behind the stage 
and not at its ends.© When the period of his contract was com- 
pleted, the contractor was obliged to hand over the carts with all 
their machines, ete., to the Municipality, who presumably gave 
them to the next contractor so that he could make all possible use 
of them in building the scenes and machines for the following year. 

In addition to the carros and other items for Corpus Christi 
day itself, the contractor was required to erect a stage in the yard 
of the Obreria for the rehearsal of the autos. This was to be 16 
feet wide and 32 feet long. In addition, accomodation was to be 
made for officials and their wives to see the rehearsal. It had been 
the custom for some years for the rehearsal to be held in this 
place, and an interlude attributed to Lope de Vega, published in 


5 For a study of the evolution of this system of staging, see our article 
in Clavilefio quoted above. 
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this year, has the title Entremés de la muestra de los carros. In 
it a character says to another 


. no has visto jamas la marauilla 
del corral que llamamos de la Villa 
en vn dia de muestra .. . 


In the course of the dialogue, mention is made of the carts, giants 
and dances, a devil appearing through a trapdoor, and a great 
cloud creaking down to earth and bearing a Soul.* 


¢Fr. Lope Félix de Vega Carpio, Fiestas del Santissimo Sacramento 
(Zaragoza, 1644), fols. 86"—-88". 


In order to get this work done, an advertisement was made by 
public ery in the usual way, and on February 19th Pedro de Saura, 
carpenter, tendered for the contract at a price of 9000 reales per 
year, asking that it should run for eight years. He agreed that 


los a de poner y acer en conformidad y con las condiciones con que los 
tubo y favrico Juan de Caramanchel vecino desta uilla por quatro afios y 
ansimismo a de hacer el tavlado para la muestra de los autos en la casa 
de la obreria desta uilla conforme a la traza y modo con que lo higo el 
dicho Juan de Caramanchel dando los dichos carros pintados hechos y 
acauados en toda perfecion segun en la forma y de la manera que los 


poetas que conpusieren los autos los pidieren y la representacion requiriere 
para ocho dias antes del dia del Corpus conforme a la dicha traga y 


condiciones y los dichos carros y tablados a de hacer a toda costa y 
mas a de hacer medio carro nueuo cada uno de los dichos ocho afios 
eonforme los hizo Jeronimo de la Cruz que los tubo a su cargo. 


The members of the committee scrutinised this offer but did 
not approve of it, ordering that ‘‘esta postura grande no se admita.’’ 
Four days later, on February 23rd, another carpenter, Gregorio 
Ruiz, put in a tender of 7000 reales per year for four years. This 
was admitted by the committee, who ordered that a further ad- 
vertisement should be made. This was done on the same day, but 
the town crier recorded that no one came forward with a lower bid. 
Between February 26th and March 18th seventeen further adver- 
tisements were made, for the committee evidently thought that 
Ruiz’s price was too high and that sooner or later a lower tender 
would be forthcoming. On March 17th they informed the main 
committee of the situation, but on March 22nd Juan de Caramanchel 
put in a tender of 8000 reales per year for a period of eight years. 
He was presumably unaware that Ruiz had made a lower offer, 
but this was soon brought to his attention and on the same day 
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he submitted another tender, this time of 6600 reales and for 
four years only. On the following day Ruiz was officially notified 
of this, and two further proclamations were made. Ruiz now re. 
duced his charge to 6400 reales, and the commissioners, taking the 
opportunity of playing one contractor off against another, ordered 
that a copy of the tender should be sent to Caramanchel. A week 
later, on March 30th, Caramanchel made a new tender of 6000 
reales. Four further proclamations produced no new offers, and 
so on April 2nd the contract was given to him. In company with 
his wife, Ana de Cabanillas, and one Domingo de Susvilla he 
gave the usual legal guarantees, contracting as follows: ‘‘nos 
obligamos de hacer y fabricar y pintar los dichos quatro carros 
que son ocho medios por tiempo de los dichos quatro aifios... 
y daremos los dichos quatro carros pintados hechos y acauados en 
toda perficion segun y en la forma que los poetas que conpusieren 
los autos los pidieren y la representacion requiriere. .. .”’ 
Caramanchel seems to have employed someone else to put up the 
stage for the rehearsal in the Obreria, for a document of May 24th 
mentions ‘‘el tablado que se esta haciendo en la obreria de esta 
dicha uilla para hacer la muestra de los carros triunfales de la 
fiesta del Santisimo Sacramento que esta a cargo de Grabiel Garcia 
maestro de obras y obrero desta dicha uilla....’’ The com- 
missioners ordered this work to be inspected, and the town sur- 
veyor reported that the supports needed to be more secure and 
that for certain parts of it inferior wood had been used. Garcia 
was notified of this, and signified his willingness to put matters 
right. Caramanchel, too, was in trouble on his own account. On 
May 23rd the committee issued a document to the effect that al- 
though Caramanchel had agreed to make eight carros ‘‘en toda 
perfecion’’ and to have them ready eight days before the festival, 
so that the rehearsal could take place, he had failed to do so. 
‘*Faltan tres dias para el dicho dia del Corpus,’’ they declared, 
‘*y an bisto que los dichos carros estan muy mal echos ansi de 
liengo como de pintura de suerte que no son de probecho para 
hacer las dichas representaciones.’’ They ordered that by twelve 
noon on the following day the carros should have been put in 
order, ‘‘ansi de liengo como de pintura muy buena conforme a su 
obligacion y las tramoyas que para ellos estan echas de suerte 
que esten a satisfacion de los dichos sefiores sin que aya en ellos 
remiendo ni agujero en los liencos de los dichos carros y en par- 
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ticular en el carro que dicen de Jerico como de los demas.’’ Should 
he fail to do this, he would be fined 500 ducats and the work 
would be done at his expense. He was notified of this decree, and 
expressed his willingness to comply with it. 

His troubles did not end here, for on the following day when the 
final rehearsal took place the machines would not function prop- 
erly and the commissioners ordered that they should be over- 
hauled: ‘‘dijeron que todas las tramoyas que ay en los dichos 
earros que son ocho las a echo Juan de Caramanchel en quien se le 
remataron dichos carros a cuyo cargo estan se buelban a recorrer 
las dichas tramoyas y ponellas de modo que anden bien y no con el 
enbaraco que an andado oy dicho dia en la dicha muestra y para 
esto se notifique al dicho Juan de Caramanchel lo cumpla y execute 
luego para que este echo todo el juebes que biene a medio dia dia del 
Santisimo Sacramento.’’ Failure would incur a fine of 500 ducats 
and prosecution. The committee also observed ‘‘que vn baquero 
que saco vn musico alto que represento en el segundo carro que es 
de la conpania de Rosa que por ser el dicho baquero corto y biejo se 
aga otro mejor.’’ D. Francisco Enriquez de Villacorta was in- 
structed to see that this was done. 

The next document concerns the order in which private per- 
formances of the autos sacramentales were to be given to the Queen, 
the Consejos and other persons of importance. On Thursday after- 
noon, the day of the festivity, all four autos were to be performed 
before the Queen. As each auto was concluded, the two medios 
carros were to be taken to the Plaza Mayor where the auto was to 
be performed on the stage shown in the illustration. Subsequently 
the play was to be acted for the populace in another part of the 
square ‘‘en frente del baleon del Conde de Barajas a lacera de los 
mereaderes de pafios.’’ On the following day, Friday, two autos 
were to be performed before the Inquisitor General and two before 
the Comisario General de la Santa Cruzada. During the afternoon 
all four plays were to be presented before the Municipality in the 
Plaza Mayor, the first two of them being then repeated elsewhere 
to the Consejo de Ordenes. On the morning of Saturday, May 
28th, two plays were to be given to the Consejo de Hacienda and 
in the afternoon all four were to be repeated in the presence of the 
President of the Council of Castile. Finally, two of the autos were 
to be acted before the Consejo de Indias. 

The last document in the file shows that for some reason not 
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stated the first auto did not find favour when it was performed 
on Corpus Christi Day. Two days later, on Saturday May 28th, 
the committee recorded that the President of the Council of Castile 
had issued an order that this auto was not to be performed in 
Madrid, or the theatres, or in any place outside the city. The 
document reads as follows: 


En la villa de Madrid a beinte y ocho dias del mes de mayo de mil y 
seiscientos y quarenta y quatro afios el Sefior Don Francisco Arebalo 
Cuaco cauallero de la orden de Santiago Corregidor de esta dicha villa de 
Madrid y su tierra por Su Magestad = dijo que en birtud de la orden que 
tiene de Su Sefioria Ilustrisima el Sefior Presidente de Castilla =que eso 
que el primer carro que se represento el juebes pasado dia del Corpus a 
la reyna nuestra sefiora no se represente en esta dicha uilla ni en el 
teatro ni fuera della ni en ninguna parte pena de quinientos ducados y 
que se comiencen los autos en easa de Su Sefioria Ilustrisima dicho Sefior 
Presidente oy dicho dia a las quatro de la tarde comencando con el tercer 
carro y despues con el quarto y acabar con el segundo = mando se noti- 
fique a Pedro Ascanio y a Pedro de la Rosa autores de comedias a cuyo 
cargo estan los dichos carros cada uno cumpla con lo que le toca conforme 
a lo referido debajo de la dicha pena y demas della serfn castigados con- 
forme se allare por derecho y ansi lo mando y firmo = Areualo Cuago. 


The document is witnessed by Francisco Méndez Testa, and there 
is a certificate signed by a notary to the effect that the order was 
notified to Ascanio and Rosa. 

The documents give no indication of the title of the autos which 
were performed in Madrid in 1644, nor have we been able to 
identify them from any other source. Cotarelo y Mori assumes that 
two of them were La humildad coronada and El socorro general, 
composed by Calderén for the Corpus Christi festivities in Toledo 
in that year, but it does not seem very probable that they were 
given simultaneously in the capital.’ Cotarelo’s view is based on 
the evidence of the loas which were printed with the autos, in which 
Madrid is mentioned as the place where the performance is being 
given, but these loas were probably composed for a new production 
at a later date. When an auto was repeated in this way, it was 
customary for someone to write a new loa for it. The only clue 
provided by the documents in this matter is the reference to ‘‘el 
carro de Jerico,’’ but we have not so far been able to discover any 


7 E. Cotarelo y Mori, Ensayo sobre la vida y obras de D. Pedro Calderén 
de la Barca (Madrid, 1924), pp. 264-265. 
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text of the period requiring such a setting. Nevertheless, docu- 
ments and drawing refer to general principles of staging rather 
than to any specific play, and their interest goes beyond this one 
particular place and year. A stage similar to the one illustrated 
in the drawing had been put up for a number of years in the 
Plazuela de la Villa,* and all dramatists had to conform to the 
arrangement whereby scenery was built on carts in accordance with 
their instructions, and wheeled into position. The material that 
we have been discussing thus gives a very fair impression of the 
kind of stage for which Calderén and others were writing at this 
period and contributes towards the appreciation of their works in 
their historical setting.® 
N. D. SHERGOLD 
King’s College 
Newcastle, England 
J. E. Varey 
Westfield College 
London, England 


8A drawing made of it in 1635, and used again in 1636, is reproduced in 
M. Latorre y Badillo, ‘‘ Representacién de los autos sacramentales en el periodo 
de su mayor florecimiento (1620 a 1681),’’ RABM, 3* 6poca, afio XV, Tomo 
XXVI (1912), facing p. 260; and also in our article in Clavileiio. 

® We should like to express our thanks for grants made towards the cost 
of our researches by the Research Fund of King’s College, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne (University of Durham, England) (N.D.S.) and the Central Research 
Fund of the University of London (J.E.V.). 








LO INVISIBLE: AZORIN’S DEBT TO MAETERLINCK 


PAS highly involved analyses have been published praising 
the small but provocative theater of José Martinez Ruiz, 
Crities have resorted to the most esoteric expressions in avant- 
garde terminology to explain his apparent dramatic innovations, 
For instance, although the traditional ‘‘symbolism’’ might seem 
an adequate category in which to place several of his plays, Azorin 
considers them as something quite different, as examples of super. 
realismo, a term he defines in the following manner: ‘‘ Para hacer 
una obra superrealista se toma un argumento y se le quita toda 
realidad.’’' Distinguished admirers have hastened to agree to 
this more radical classification, some of them attempting detailed 
definitions.” 

With respect to foreign influences, scholars have manifested 
equal imagination and difference of opinion. For example, in the 
ease of Lo invisible its author and ‘‘Critile’’ maintain the influence 
of Rainer Maria Rilke;* Georges Pillement adds that of H. R. 
Lenormand;* Angel Valbuena Prat and Guillermo Diaz-Plaja 
mention that of Jean Cocteau;* and the former, in addition to 


‘*Critile’’? and Enrique Anderson Imbert, admit, in passing, a 
possible similarity with works of Maurice Maeterlinck, Anderson 


Imbert granting that the two dramatists share ‘‘algunos detalles 
escénicos comunes.’’ ® 


1 Ramén Gémez de la Serna, Azorin (Buenos Aires, 1942), p. 199. 

2 See Georges Pillement, ‘‘Les Lettres espagnoles et hispano-américaines: 
le Théatre d’Azorin,’’ Vient de paraitre, IX (March, 1929), 136; Guillermo 
Diaz-Plaja, ‘‘ El teatro de Azorin,’’ in El arte de quedarse solo y otros ensayos 
(Barcelona, 1936), pp. 38 ff.; and Enrique Diez-Canedo, ‘‘The Contemporary 
Spanish Theater,’’ in The Theater in a Changing Europe, ed. Thomas H. 
Dickinson (New York, 1937), p. 311. 

8 See ‘‘ PreAmbulo,’’ in Obras completas [de] Azorin (Madrid, 1947-48), 
IV, 1034; and ‘‘Critile’’ (pseud. of Victor Bouiller), ‘‘Le ThéAtre d’Azorin,”’ 
Mercure de France, CCXIII (1929), 430. 

4 Pillement, p. 136. 

5 Angel Valbuena Prat, Teatro moderno espafiol (Zaragoza, 1944), p. 169; 
and Diaz-Plaja, pp. 44-45, 55. 

6 Valbuena Prat, pp. 168 ff.; ‘‘Critile,’’ p. 430; and Enrique Anderson 
Imbert, La Vanguardia (Buenos Aires), April 25, 1932. 
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Lo invisible might be considered one of Azorin’s more success- 
ful and important contributions to the theater of the Generation 
of 1898, for, in contrast to some of his other dramas, it has at 
least been produced—in its entirety in Madrid, November 24, 
1927. Called by ‘‘Critile’’ a ‘‘petite trilogie lugubre,’’* its pub- 
lished form consists of a Predmbulo, a Prélogo escénico and three 
brief one-act plays: La aranita en el espejo, first presented in 
Barcelona, October 15, 1927; El segador and Doctor Death, de 3 a 5, 
first performed in Santander, April 30 and 28, respectively. 

From the standpoint of the use of symbols (although not of tone 
and composition), one may raise the question whether Lo invisible 
is not simply an example of ‘‘symbolism’’ and whether foreign 
influence is not limited to Maeterlinck, principally his one-act play 
L’Intruse (1890), and to a lesser degree Les Aveugles (1890) and 
Intérieur (1894). Then one may query whether this French in- 
fluence is a very marked one or, as some critics maintain, merely 
the borrowing of a few details. 


Azorin himself publicly acknowledged his admiration for the 
French play: 


Todavia recuerdo, y la recordaré mientras viva, la vibrante emocién extra- 
ordinaria que la primera lectura de La Intrusa me causara. Aquel am- 
biente de tristeza, de preocupacién de la muerte que llega; aquel interior 
silencioso, aquellos personajes que hablan durante una hora de cosas in- 
significantes, en vulgar, en machacén didlogo, llega a producir en el lector 
la obsesién dolorosa, tenaz, insacudible de la Intrusa que pasa por el 
jardin, que llama a la puerta, que atraviesa la escena, que entra en el 
cuarto de la enferma. ... Ese es el drama de Maeterlinck, eso es la 
vigorosa obra del teatro “estatico.” * 


Diaz-Plaja, however, maintains that Azorin achieved the same 
striking result as Maeterlinck without having to resort to stage 
trappings and effects: 


Sobre el autor de La princesse Maleine pesa—en esta trilogia—la 
compleja atmésfera fin-de-siglo. A Maeterlinck le era imposible presentar 
la estricta tragedia—las estrictas tragedias—al desnudo. Le hacia falta 
un ambiente para predisponer. Una escenografia adecuada para poner 
en altorrelieve el dramatismo. .. . 

La gran victoria de Azorin consiste en lograr el mismo estremecimiento 
que Maeterlinck; pero de un modo mas sobrio, mds limpio, més puro. 


7 **Critile,’’ p. 429. 
8 El Progreso (Madrid), March 5, 1898; and Diaz-Plaja, p. 33, n. 13. 
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Sin rumores ni sentimentalismo; sin sauces y sin noche. El ambiente 
escénico de esta trilogia es como el gabinete del Doctor Death. Pintado de 
azul claro—de unz fria claridad eléctrica—. Los personajes—el traje 
blanco de los médicos en trance de operacién—son de una impresionante 
sencillez de linea. Sin claroseuro; sin penumbra; sin vaguedad. Como 
grabados con un diamante sobre el cristal; como rayados, sobre el marmol, 
con un bisturi. Este es el gran triunfo. Todo el dramatismo nace 
puramente y sin complicidades bastardas.® 


To all intents and purposes, however, Azorin makes use of as 
much Ibsenian scenery and as many stage effects as Maeterlinck, 
and of practically an identical nature. Willows and cypress are 
perceived in L’Intruse and Les Aveugles, willows only in Intérieur, 
In Doctor Death Azorin compromises with just cypress—the En- 
ferma, looking into the garden, says: ‘‘Pero ;qué aire finebre, 
tragico, tienen esos cipreses!’’ Both L’Intruse and Intérieur end 
with moonlight flooding the stage, while Doctor Death concludes: 
**( La escena se va iluminando con una claridad verde)’’; and El 
segador, with twilight. 

Symbols of death are often identical, too. In L’Intruse the 
daughter comments that ‘‘les roses s’effeuillent’’; in Azorin’s 
Predmbulo, from a bouquet of roses, ‘‘algunos pétalos han caido.”’ 
In the French play the daughter believes the gardener is using 
a scythe, the tool which the Sefiora of the Prélogo escénico prefers 
to carry and one which brings to mind Azorin’s title, El segador. 

With regard to animate symbols, there is a difference, although 
they all serve much the same purpose. In L’Intruse and Les 
Aveugles, for instance, the presence of birds seems to forebode 
death. In La arafita death is foreshadowed by a spider on a 
mirror, a symbol used earlier by the author in Antonio Azorin. 

Sound effects, announcing death’s approach, closely resemble 
one another. On death’s entrance, the clock strikes in Maeter- 
linck’s L’Intruse; the Angelus is heard in El segador and a boat 
whistle sounds in La arafita. All three French plays conclude 
with the cries or sobs of a child; El segador ends with the sobs 
of the mother, as she presses her child to her bosom. Characters in 
L’Intruse and Les Aveugles question the source of an off-stage 
noise which turns out to be the wind accompanying death, as for 
example in the latter drama: ‘‘Je crois que quelqu’un vient vers 


® Diaz-Plaja, pp. 34-35. 
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nous.’’ ‘‘C’est le vent; écoutez!’’ In El segador: ‘‘Se ha oido un 
ruidito . . . es el viento.”’ 

Mysterious knocks at the door, symbolic of death’s advance, 
are devices common to both authors: in L’Intruse, for instance, 
‘‘(On frappe & la petite porte) ’’; Azorin writes: ‘‘ (Se oyen, en este 
instante, dos o tres golpes en la puerta).’’ Difficulty is encountered 
in opening and closing doors, perhaps indicative of inability to keep 
out death: in L’Intruse, ‘‘Nous ne parvenons pas 4 la fermer tout 
4 fait.’’ ‘‘C’est a cause de l’humidité. Appuyons ensemble’’; in 
Intérieur, ‘‘ (La mére, le pére et les deux jeunes filles se jettent sur 
cette porte, que le pére ne parvient pas 4 ouvrir immédiatement).’’ 
Azorin’s version in Doctor Death is: ‘‘Empuje usted la puerta.’’ 
‘*Pero si no se puede abrir.”’ 

The two authors favor the same symbolic colors. Maeterlinck’s 
most notable use of blue is of course in L’Oiseau bleu, but in Les 
Aveugles, too, it may signify life or unobtainable happiness: 
‘Quand il fait du soleil, je vois une ligne bleue sous mes paupiéres.”’ 
Azorin often refers to the same color—especially with regard to 
walls and stage décor—and probably with the same symbolic intent. 
In Doctor Death, for example, the Enferma recollects with nos- 
talgia: ‘‘Yo llevaba un vestidito azul.’’ Second only to blue is 
green. In the stained glass windows of L’Intruse ‘‘domine le 
vert’’; the light flooding the stage at the conclusion of Doctor Death 
is green. 

With respect to characters, a parallelism of personifications is 
evident. In Maeterlinck’s L’Intruse the gardener or person scyth- 
ing personifies death ; Azorin’s personifications include the Segador, 
Doctor Death, and the Sefiora of the Prélogo escénico. Both au- 
thors make use of sick people as personifications of death’s victims. 
A sick wife is mentioned in L’Intruse, for instance, and blind people 
appear in Les Aveugles. Azorin’s victims of approaching death 
include Leonor, in La arafita; a sick child in El segador; and the 
Enferma in Doctor Death. The two dramatists utilize a third 
type of human symbol, too, the person who lives in the subconscious, 
who knows more than the others and who foresees death. In 
L’Intruse the grandfather remarks: ‘‘Je n’y vois pas comme vous’’; 
Azorin’s Leonor says: ‘‘Por algo que siento en el fondo de mi 
espiritu y que no acierto a adivinar. . . . No soy de este mundo.”’ 

The themes of the six one-act plays are very much alike, all 
being devoted to the announcement of death, personified, allegorized 
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or symbolized, and its arrival among an unsuspecting group of 
people. 

Regarding philosophical concepts, few of those grace either the 
French or Spanish plays. Maeterlinck was, of course, primarily 
concerned with creating atmosphere. Perhaps Azorin imbued his 
trilogy with a deeper philosophical content, but his much heralded 
theory of time is best illustrated in Angelita and Cervantes o La 
casa encantada. The principal philosophy in Lo invisible seems 
to be the baroque theme that everyone, from birth on, houses the 
element of death—‘‘la gran muerte que cada cual lleva en si.’’ ” 
And this wisp of metaphysical thought is apparently attributed by 
the author to the inspiration of Rainer Maria Rilke and his Die 
Aufzeichnungen des Malte Laurids Brigge (1910). A few varia- 
tions on this theme are occasionally added—in Doctor Death, for 
example, the Calderonian question of the dream of life; and in 
La aranita, a belief in the supernatural and a conclusion that life 
is simply strange. 

With metaphysics possibly inspired by a German source and 
symbols of French origin, one may wonder what is Spanish 
about Lo invisible. Nothing, writes the French critic: ‘‘Dans 
ses débuts au théatre, il n’y a qu’une chose qui nous surprenne 
un peu, c’est que notre auteur, si fonciérement espagnol jusqu’alors, 
ait eu la tentacion de suivre les modes septentrionales, et de 
rivaliser avec les répertoires d’avant-garde parisiens ou berli- 
nois.’’ . 

This evaluation seems unnecessarily limiting, however, almost 
as misleading as that of the critics who go to the other extreme 
by overlooking the French influence. Even if he owes much to 
Maeterlinck, Azorin created an entirely different effect in tone and 
composition. 

Although he may not have written ‘‘sin sauces,’’ he did achieve 
a tone that is ‘‘mas sobrio, mas limpio, mas puro.’’ Coherence 
and clarity are produced, in contrast to the Belgian dramas which 
remain in the romantic realm of the tremulous and nebulous. This 
new tone is the result of simplification and the elimination, or at 
least the subordination, of many of the extraneous elements. For 
instance, the person who scythes in L’Intruse is only casually 
mentioned, only one of several possible symbols of death. On the 


10 Azorin, IV, 1034. 
11 ‘*Critile,’’ p. 426. 
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other hand, Azorin’s Segador—although in like manner never ap- 
pearing on the stage—becomes, by the heroine’s discussion of him, 
the most important character in the play, clearly the personification 
of death and the one who will wreak the havoc. All fear converges 
on Doctor Death, too, as a similar personification, while in ies 
Aveugles and Intérieur it is difficult to distinguish—among the 
various symbols and characters, all of equal importance—which 
ones represent the final doom. 

Regarding composition, Maeterlinck dispensed with plot; his 
three plays are simply a static, unchanging depiction of mood and 
only slightly build up to a climax. Azorin introduced more 
péripéties, such as, in La aranita, the arrival of a telegram an- 
nouncing death. In El segador a note of conflict and intrigue is 
struck by the married couple whose warnings of impending danger 
are designed to frighten Maria, the heroine, into selling her land. 
These successive events develop into a mild climax. 

This originality achieved by Azorin in tone and composition is 
the result of his radically different handling of action, dialogue and 
symbols. Maeterlinck neither presented action physically on the 
stage nor introduced it into the dialogue, for, as Azorin pointed 
out, Maeterlinck’s dialogue concerns only ‘‘cosas insignificantes.’’ 
Practically the only development is that caused by the indispensable 
symbols. The French plays approach their denouement of death 
by the aid of such things as falling leaves, sticking doors, passing 
birds, whistling wind, and trembling nature; these seem to be the 
péripéties. 

The conflict presented by Azorin does not take place on the 
stage, but is introduced through dialogue. The characters tell of 
sudden happenings, such as the aforementioned telegram, or reveal 
through their conversation a certain amount of strife, like the 
scheming of the married couple. The symbols, though almost 
identical and used abundantly, do not develop the action; rather, 
some are subordinated to the rank of mere stage effects, practically 
unessential to the plot. This dramatic technique bears out Azorin’s 
conviction that ‘‘todo debe estar en el didlogo’’ and not in the 
scenery or trappings—the theory which he once expounded and 
which is referred to as that of antiescenografia and antiarqueo- 
logia.** 

12 See Diaz-Plaja, pp. 32-37. Cf. Carlo Consiglio’s theory of the im- 
portance of monologue, as well as dialogue, ‘‘ Lo invisible, la gran obra teatral 
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Thus Azorin’s debt in Lo invisible has been somewhat mis- 
understood. The drama reveals a direct influence in the borrowing 
of symbols, an influence that critics have either failed to acknowl- 
edge properly or have exaggerated, neglecting to note the Span- 
iard’s originality—his more somber and decisive tone and his 
tenser and less cluttered structure which builds up to a climax. 
And Lo invisible is a symbolistic drama, but, since the symbols are 
used with more discretion and serve chiefly to enhance the all- 
important dialogue, the drama is something more. Perhaps this 
‘‘more,’’ this new treatment, this purification, of French symbolism, 
helps to make Lo invisible what Azorin calls superrealista. 


Freperick S. Strmson 
Northwestern University 


de Azorin,’’ Cuad, lit. contemp., Nos. 16-17 (1944), 389-393. Enrique Ander- 
son Imbert, with whom I worked on this theme some years ago, has asked and 
of course received authorization to refer, for a different purpose and con- 
clusion, to a few of these apparent ‘‘borrowings,’’ in a chapter on Azorin, in 
his forthcoming Grandes libros de occidente (Mexico: Ediciones De Andrea). 





REVIEWS 


Doctrine for the Lady of the Renaissance. By Ruth Kelso. University of 
Illinois Press, Urbana, 1956: xi + 475 pages. 


Though not a literary study, this book has importance for literary 
history. ‘“To judge between one ethos and another,” says C. 8S. Lewis, 
‘ft is necessary to have got inside both, and if literary history does not 
help us to do so it is a great waste of labour” (English Literature in the 
Sixteenth Century, p. 331). The vast labor that has gone into Miss 
Kelso’s volume has not been “wasted.’’ The reading of these books of 
“doctrine,’’ and the thematic organizing of their contents, is a service to 
Renaissance scholarship. 

The Bibliographical List for the Lady (pp. 326-424) contains 891 
items. Of these, some 143 are marked “unseen.” Of the 891, 35 are 
Spanish, Catalan, or Portuguese, and of these nine are marked “‘unseen.”’ 
Others are of doubtful value, e.g., poems in the Cancionero General listed 
separately. There are duplications. No 338 is the 1495 edition of 
F. Eximeniz, Le libre de la dones (sic) and no. 879 is F. Ximenez, Le libre 
de les dones, same edition, without cross reference. No. 553 is A. Mar- 
tinez de Toledo, El Arcipreste de Talavera, que fabla . . . , etc., and no. 
785 is Hernando da Talavera (!), Reprobacion del amor mundano, o 
Corbacho, marked ‘‘unseen.”’ In short, the Spanish aspects of the prob- 
lem are treated in a way that leaves much to be desired. An expert 
consultant would have called attention, inter alia multa, to Fray Luis de 
Le6n’s La perfecta casada, with its introduction by A. Bonilla y San 
Martin (Madrid, 1917). He might have pointed out that whereas the 
Platonist Fray Luis ignores Plato’s advocacy of equality for women 
(Republic, V), another Spanish Platonist, Fox Morcillo, opposes Plato’s 
granting to women the right of participation in public affairs (Menéndez 
y Pelayo, La ciencia espafiola, I, Madrid, 1915, p. 385). He would have 
referred Miss Kelso to publications by M. Serrano y Sanz, C. B. Bour- 
land, B. Matulka, M. del Pilar Ofiate, M. D. Gémez Molleda, Julia 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly, P. W. Bomli (see HR, XX [1952], 255-257), and 
others. Above all, he would have directed her attention to the second 
volume of Nicolés Antonio’s Bibliotheca Hispana Nova, with its indices, 
especially the one listing Moralia, Theologica, Philosophica, Politico- 
Moralia, with its sub-section Index de aliis Statibus (non-ecclesiastical) ; 
here there are numerous titles which would have invited perusal. Through 
such an expert Miss Kelso might even have learned of the annotated edi- 
tion by Elizabeth Buckingham of the 17th century MS, La perfecta 
sefora (University of Texas dissertation, 1952). 
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The author appears to have worked directly on the sources without 
reference to the studies of others. See, e.g., the appendix entitled The 
Literature of Gentility (pp. 306-325), in which she surveys “the scope, 
character, and general significance of this literature.’’ There is no ref- 
erence to Croce’s “Libri sulle corti’ (in Poeti e scrittori del pieno e tardo 
Rinascimento, Dupin’s La courtoisie au moyen dge, Bezzola’s Les origines 
. . « de la littérature courtoise, Sansone’s Gli insegnamenti di cortesia, 
Graf’s Attraverso il Cinquecento, T. F. Crane’s Italian Social Customs of 
the Sixteenth Century, F. Neri’s ‘Nota sulla letteratura cortigiana del 
Rinascimento”’ (in his Lettere e leggende), nor to the studies of Aldo Val- 
lone, whose La cortesia dai provenzali a Dante could have been helpful, 
especially since Miss Kelso begins with Francesco da Barberino, circa 
1290. Vallone’s 1955 volume, Cortesia e nobilta nel Rinascimento, could 
obviously not have been utilized. 

The author concerns herself, as her title indicates, with doctrine only. 
She does not, like Carroll Camden in The Elizabethan Woman (Houston- 
New York-London, 1952), investigate the accomplishments of historical 
women, or the status of woman as reflected in fiction and drama. Chap- 
ter | is the Introduction. In it the author explains her method, which is 
acceptable. She has “‘joined other men’s sayings into a patchwork of as 
much design and coherence as possible.” Here also she states the theme 
of her book, for in spite of the “patchwork”’ it has a theme. It is that 
whereas “education for the gentleman was a wide-flung subject, human 
perfection being his chief end’’ (see Ruth Kelso, The Doctrine of the 
English Gentleman of the Sixteenth Century, Urbana, 1929), for the lady 
there was no analogous ideal—the lady ‘‘turns out to be merely a wife,” 
who, like all women, lived under the law of subjection and obedience. 

Chapter II is entitled Women in the Scheme of Things. On pp. 6-7 
Miss Kelso states: ‘Why vituperation of women should have been so 
popular for so long will probably never be completely explained.” 
Carroll Camden's corresponding chapter, though brief and intended for 
the general reader, is more satisfying. He shows the connection between 
dispraise of women and humanistic rhetoric: “‘virtue will not take a sur- 
face in art . . . , neither will the praise of women make as interesting 
reading as the dispraise’’ (p. 17); he points to “the desire of the reading 
public for some satiric fare’ (23), as well as to the fact that—in England— 
women were emerging from the milieu in which they had been kept by the 
Church for many centuries” (35). It was normal for authors to write on 
both sides of the “woman” question. Cf. Lope’s Dorotea, V, v: ‘“Dor.— 
Fiad en hombres. Crxt.—Lo mismo dicen ellos, y los unos y los otros 
tienen raz6én."" For Quevedo’s impartiality as between the two sexes, 
see HR, XX (1952), 257. 

Miss Kelso’s discussion of ‘‘a few details drawn indiscriminately from 
the Bible, ancient philosophers, and medieval psychology by Renaissance 
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[writers ]’’ is less satisfactory than the brief statement of Bonilla y San 
Martin in the introduction to La perfecta casada, already cited. Plato's 
teaching was apparently out of line with St. Paul and St. Thomas. And 
there is another idea of importance which could have been brought out: 
the concept of order and degree. Everything created, from angel to 
stone, stood in a hierarchy (A. O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being; 
E. M. W. Tillyard, The Elizabethan World Picture). The glory of the 
creature consisted in performing perfectly the function divinely assigned 
to it within the limits of its assigned place. With an escape clause to take 
care of heroic women like their Queen, Elizabethans and their contempo- 
raries throughout Europe believed that the first law of woman was 
biblical submission and obedience, and that all women must be ruled. 
No matter how recalcitrant the facts of life, a belief in the divine inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures could scarcely admit any other view. Of this Miss 
Kelso seems aware, but vaguely (p. 18). On p. 25 she states that “the 
ideal set up for the lady is essentially Christian’ and that for the gentle- 
man “essentially pagan.’’ This had indeed been so ever since the days 
of the “chivalry of the knights,’’ from the Siete Infantes de Lara to El 
médico de su honra. Knightly virtues were warlike: la afrenta con sangre 
se lava, even though “‘vengeance is mine, saith the Lord.’’ The essential 
conflict between knightly and Christian virtues could not be resolved. 
The nearest approach to a reconciliation may well have been Manrique’s 
Coplas. Cervantes could not let his hero die without making his personal 
correction of the fundamental error of his culture. 

In Chapter III (Training) Miss Kelso finds that there is at bottom no 
real difference—as far as Renaissance theory goes—between the training 
of girls of gentle birth and their lowlier sisters (57). In Chapter IV 
(Studies) the conclusion is similar, although, especially in Italy, many 
women were holding courts, writing, and even disputing in public de- 
bates. (Cf., for Spain, Serrano y Sanz’s Apuntes para una biblioteca de 
escritoras espafiolas . . . ; Andreas Schott’s Hispaniae Bibliotheca (1608), 
Classis IX, Poetarum et feminarum eruditarum; F. de Llanos, Una 
consejera de Estado: Doiia Beatriz Galindo, ‘“‘La Latina,’’ Madrid, 1920; 
T. Oettel, ‘Una catedratica en el siglo de Isabel la Catélica: Luisa 
(Lucia) de Medrano, BAH, 1935, 289 f.; etc.) The whole subject of 
education for women “‘was viewed with suspicion . . . with an eye on the 
image of woman as a creature . . . of limited sphere . . . nothing must 
encourage her to compete . .. with men” (77). Here again we en- 
counter the concepts or order and degree. 

Chapter V is entitled Vocation. Only one was recognized: that of 
wife and mother. Each woman was the junior partner of her husband. 
Miss Kelso therefore examines the Renaissance idea of Christian mar- 
riage. (She has worked independently. There is no mention of N. 
Tamassia, La famiglia italiana nei secoli XV e X VI, E. Galli, Lo stato, la 
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famiglia, l' educazione secondo le teorie di Marsilio Ficino, Justina Ruiz de 
Conde, El amor y el matrimonio secreto en los libros de caballerias.) Mar- 
riage was based on the idea of degree: the first duty of the husband is to 
exercise authority (83). There is but one pattern for the wife, because 
the Church had settled her status long before the Renaissance (133). 
Only in matters of learning do a few writers grant to woman the right to 
achieve greatness (134), but we shall have to look elsewhere for any 
portrait that makes her indisputably into a lady (135). 

That portrait Miss Kelso sets forth in Chapter VI (Love and Beauty). 
Woman acquires a vocation other than the wifely one: that of mistress 
(320), for she who shares the delights of love and beauty with a gentleman 
must be, theoretically, a lady. It is ironical that the Renaissance lady 
owes her existence to the Middle Ages, i.e., to the tradition and doctrine 
of courtly love. Miss Kelso seems not to be aware of this, and here the 
studies of others, especially C. 8S. Lewis’ The Allegory of Love. A Study 
of Medieval Tradition, would have helped greatly. The slow amalgama- 
tion of the old courtly concepts with those of Christian courtship and 
marriage was complete by the time of Spenser. Luigi Tonelli, L’amore 
nella poesia e nel pensiero del Rinascimento; P. Lorenzetti, ‘‘La bellezza 
e l'amore nei Trattati del '500” in Annali della Scuola Normale Superiore 
di Pisa, XXVIII, 1920; Croce, ““Trattati d’amore del Cinquecento”’ (in 
Poeti e scrittori del pieno e del tardo Rinascimento, possibly also the present 
reviewer's Courtly Love in Quevedo (Boulder, 1952) would have made clear 
the medieval-Renaissance relationship. In the picture here presented 
we have the interesting paradox of the husband’s role inverted: ‘‘men are 
bound by nature to serve women”’ (151), as they were in the medieval 
service d’amour. When Caniero ascribes “the source of all good in the 
lover’’ to the beloved (156), we are in the realm of Frauendienst. When 
on pp. 158-159 Miss Kelso says: “one moment of the lover's pleasure 
would be worth more than a thousand hours [read: would be well bought 
for a thousand hours] of unhappiness,”’ since the faithful lover “has no 
desire to be cured,”’ we have to do with the concept of blessed suffering, 
the “unfulfilment that is an anguish healed by the very joy of desire.” 
(See A. J. Denomy, ‘Fin’ Amors: the Pure Love of the Troubadours, Its 
Amorality and Possible Source,” Mediaeval Studies, VII [1945], pp. 155, 
164, 176; O. H. Green, Courtly Love in Quevedo, pp. 49-52.) On the other 
hand, Miss Kelso states (166), there were some who defended marriage as 
the true end of love. This ground has been covered by C. 8. Lewis. In 
spite of all the perfections set forth in this chapter, in spite of the medieval 
supériorité de la dame, the lady is still dedicated to only one side of life and 
is not “‘seen in the round.” Love and beauty do not make a Renaissance 
lady comparable to a Renaissance gentleman (209). 

In Chapter VII (the Lady at Court) the woman for whom the court is 
a profession is shown as representing the perfection of womanhood, and 
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we come yet nearer, “‘though only with great caution,’’ to the ideal of the 
Renaissance lady (210). Castiglione makes his gentlewoman of the 
palace equal in worth to the courtier (213). Yet such a woman cannot 
be said to be a courtier. She is a sort of first-lady, a sort of President's 
wife. It is interesting to note the Annibal Guasco recommends to the 
lady at court that her models be the Spanish ladies with which the court 
of Savoy is filled, since they surpass all others ‘“‘in pleasing gravity, and 
grave pleasantness . . . so natural and suited to this nation” (225). 
(In Boscén’s Historia de Leandro y Hero, Musaeus’ Grecian maiden is 
converted into a dama incorporating Castiglione’s ideal; see Bol. del Inst. 
Caro y Cuervo, IV [1948], 90-101.) In the absence of her husband, the 
lady may govern and preside over the council of state (240). The lady 
of lesser rank may be secretary to a duchess or governess to a princess. 
Like the Secretary of the United Nations, she is a general peacemaker. 
As widow, she may rule as regent. In this chapter Miss Kelso comes 
nearest to what she is looking for, the lady considered from the same 
point of view as the gentleman. But the books that so consider her are a 
mere handful; hundreds of others reduce her to the level of wife (265). 

In Chapter VIII (Conclusion) the author insists that no synthesis is 
possible, that each chapter has had to have its own conclusion (266). As 
a consequence she proceeds to touch on miscellaneous aspects. Most 
interesting is Tasso’s discussion of heroic women who transcend in virtue 
not only all women but all human beings. Here at last a single standard 
prevails: “If heroic men are not made infamous by inchastity, then 
women of heroic mold are not either’’ (277). 

Oris H. Green 
University of Pennsylvania 


La Florida del Inca, Historia del Adelantado Hernando de Soto, Gober- 
nador y Capitan General del Reino de la Florida, y de Otros Heroicos 
Caballeros Espaiioles e Indios, Escrita por el Inca Garcilaso de la 
Vega, Capitan de Su Majestad, Natural de la Gran Ciudad del Cozco, 
Cabeza de los Reinos y Provincias del Peri. Prélogo de Aurelio Miré 
Quesada, Estudio bibliografico de José Durand, Edicién y Notas de 
Emma Susana Speratti Pifero. México-Buenos Aires, Fondo de Cul- 
tural Econémica, 1956: lxxxv, 471 pages. 


In Spain’s literary history the year 1605 stands as a towering landmark 


with the appearance of Don Quixote. In a more modest fashion that 
date is memorable in Spanish American letters, for it witnessed the 


< publication of a work of art by an author who may be rightly designated 


as “the first American writer.” The work is La Florida del Inca, a 
novelesque_account of the De Soto expedition, and the author was the 
mestizo offspring of a Spanish conquistador and an Incan princess. Born 
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in Cuzco in 1539 he received the name Gémez Sudrez de Figueroa which, 
after taking up permanent residence in Spain, he changed to Garcilaso de 
la Vega, proudly adding the title Inca later to distinguish himself from 
the famed Castilian poet of that name, distant relative of his father, 
Frustrated in his ambitions for social and military preferment in Spain, 
the youthful Peruvian settled down on a small inheritance at Montilla 
near Cérdoba. In this retirement literature seemed the only remaining 
avenue to distinction and he began to read widely. Since Castilian was, 
for him, a second language, he set about achieving a stylistic mastery 
of it. Aware that the transmutation of the subtleties of diction from one 
idiom to another was an effective means of mastering a language, he 
labored all of a dozen years at the difficult task of translating the Dialoghi 
@amore of Leén Hebreo. Because of its clarity of expression critics, by 
common consent, have awarded the palm to his Castilian version over 
others made at the time by European-born Spaniards. 

Meanwhile the Inea Garcilaso had begun to exercise creatively his 
increased command in the colorful descriptions, rhetorical declamations, 
well limned portraits, and effectively worded anecdotes of his second 
literary undertaking—La Florida del Inca. It appears that around 1570 
he began to record the recollections of an impoverished veteran of the 
De Soto expedition, Gonzalo Silvestre, who was also living near Cérdoba. 
Mainly from this source the Inca Garcilaso composed his six-part nar- 
rative of the wanderings of the luckless Spaniards from 1539 to 1543 
in the southeast region of the present United States. Though his in- 
formant confirmed the accuracy of his account to which the Inca Garcilaso 
naively believed he was contributing “no more than his quill,” the influences 
‘of the stirring poems of Ariosto and Boiardo, and especially of the 
romances of chivalry read in his youth, are patent on almost every page. 
The vivid descriptions of battles, individual combats, strange communi- 
ties, treasure, exotic nature, and incredible feats of human endurance 
lend the narrative an air of a romantic adventure tale. And episodes 
such as the crossing of the Florida swamps by the Thirty Knights, the 
pageantry of the meeting with the noble-hearted Queen Cofachiqui in the 
wilds of Georgia, and the gaudy pages depicting her temple-arsenal with 
its rows of pearl-filled chests plainly suggest the inspiration of the cur- 
rently popular tales of chivalry. It is noted, too, that the dusky chieftains 
of Florida, Georgia, and Alabama appear to abide by a code of honor 
strangely similar to that of the imaginary knights, and also indulge in 
grandiloquent speeches filled with noble sentiments of fealty. 

These literary devices of the Inca Garcilaso were within the accepted 
eanons of the humanistic school of historical craftsmanship of his time. 
If the result reads more like a Byzantine tale of adventure than the sound 
chronicle that it purports to be, the emotional impact of the fearful 
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sufferings and the tragic futility of the De Soto expedition is greater than 
that of the more succinct and unvarnished accounts of actual participants, 
Indeed, La Florida del Inca is likely to grip a North American audience 
more readily than this author’s Comentarios reales de los Incas, which 
tends to weary by its diffuseness and encyclopedic detail. 

Students of colonial literature will be grateful to the Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica for including this long needed item in its admirable 
Biblioteca Americana series. While the Comentarios reales and the post- 
humous Historia General del Pert are available, in part or in whole, in 
modern imprints, La Florida del Inca has remained only in early and ex- 
ceedingly rare editions. There are 21 copies known of the princeps of 
1605, and perhaps a few more of the 1723 edition. The early nineteenth 
century saw two more editions, the last in 1829, both now as rare, per- 
haps, as the princeps. Thus, for a century and a quarter, one of the 
finest and most readable works of colonial literature has remained vir- 
tually inaccessible. In the preparation of the present edition extreme 
care is everywhere apparent. The long, judicious prologue by Dr. Miré 
Quesada of the University of San Marcos, author of a recent, well docu- 
mented biography of the Inca Garcilaso, admirably analyzes the Peruvian 
writer and his work; Emma §. Speratti Pifiero has capably modernized 
and annotated the text; and José Durand has inserted a bibliographical 
study which lists editions in Spanish, French, German, Flemish, and 
English. A translation in the last named language did not appear in 
published form until 1951. Another in preparation by the late Dr. 
Charmion Shelby (mistakenly listed as Charmion Shelley) was interrupted 
by her death. 

In his prologue Dr. Miré Quesada does not emphasize as much as this 
reviewer would the events around 1571 and 1572 which may have given 
the Inca Garcilaso what he was seeking—a mission in life. Disappointed 
in his hopes for advancement in Spain, saddened by the news of his 
mother’s death, and vexed by the harsh policy of the Viceroy Toledo in 
Peru by which some of his royal relatives were executed and others pro- 
seribed, his thoughts were poignantly directed at this time to his home- 
land. The calculated efforts of the Spanish administrator to wipe out 
the old order inherited from the Incas and his publicly expressed scorn 
for the aboriginal civilization filled the half caste scion of the Incan 
dynasty with indignation. It is likely that at this early date he conceived 
his plan to perpetuate the memory of the departed glories of his ancestors 
and to extoll the merits of their vanished past. For this enterprise he 
prepared himself thoroughly by long years of patient translating of the 
Didlogos de amor for mastery of words, the slow composition of La Florida 
of the Inca for mastery of narrative techniques, and by the ceaseless ac- 
cumulation over decades of data on the civilization of his New World 
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forbears. From all this came his master work, the Comentarios reales, 
an artlessly written reconstruction of the utopia of his mother’s people, 

Whether this theory is valid or not, this edition of the “first great 
classic of American history” is assured a hearty welcome by students of 
early Hispanic American letters. It may well claim a wider public than 
ever before since it offers the lure of an adventure story. 


Irvine A. LeonarD 
University of Michigan 


Romancerillo canario: Catdlogo-Manual de recoleccién. By Mercedes 
Morales and Marfa Jestis Lépez de Vergara. Biblioteca Filolégica, 
Universidad de la Laguna, Canarias. n. d. [19567]: no pagination 
(about 63 pages). 

In the year 1908 this reviewer made a trip to the island of Tenerife 
with the intention of collecting popular Spanish ballads there. Nothing 
came of this early excursion, for the would-be collector was struck by an 
illness which nailed him to several beds (Santa Cruz, Giiimar, Tacoronte) 
during six months; and the nurses and waiters who were his chief contacts 
with the popular strata disclaimed all knowledge of such songs. So, 
whether by their actual ignorance or by the ineptness of the questioner, 
Ramén Menéndez Pidal had to wait some 40 years before this particular 
corner of Spanish-speaking territory yielded its proof of his assertion that 
romances still thrive wherever that language is spoken. 

According to the bibliography in the back of this small volume, 
systematic collection of romances in the Canary Islands began in the 
1940’s, and the most intensive work up to the present had been that of 
José Pérez Vidal, published in the Revista de Dialectologia y Tradiciones 
Populares, in 1948-1951. The two women graduate students whose 
names appear on the portada were in the field during 1952-1954. They 
collected on Tenerife, Gomera, Hierro and Lanzarote. Other versions 
were furnished them from La Palma and Gran Canaria. Nothing, ap- 
parently, has been found on Fuerteventura. In all, some 300 romances 
have been collected, of which the few in this volume are only a sampling. 
Diego Catal4n, who furnishes the comment, states that the immediate 
objective is to stimulate collectors to further efforts, and guide their 
method. 

The romances are numbered 1 to 66, and vary from slight fragments 
to excellent and complete versions of old favorites. Sr. Cataldén has as- 
sembled his comments at the beginning, and has not taken the poems in 
order, which is confusing. In his discussion of six among the many he 
enjoys the inestimable advantage of access to private manuscript col- 
lections, and in particular to the enormous treasures of his grandfather 
don Ramén. The commentary illuminates a few dark corners of the 
romancero. We learn that the ballad of Lancelot and the white stag 
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(Wolf, Primavera y flor, no. 147) has never been collected from modern 
tradition except in Almeria in 1914 (never printed). Here is a single 
version from Tenerife with a continuous assonance in i-a, whereas the 
sixteenth-century version was compounded of three assonances. Yet 
many of the phrases are identical. The commentator shows no ac- 
quaintance with the writings of Entwistle on this ballad. 

Under the same general heading (Romances raros de gran interés) are 
Robo de Elena (Wolf 109), Gaiferos (Wolf 171), Conde Arnaldos (Wolf 
153), El conde don Pedro Vélez (Wolf 137), La muerte del principe don 
Juan, and El conde preso or Grifos Lombardo (Wolf 137). To this last 
Sr. Catalin devotes much space, analyzing many of the known versions. 
He arrives at the conclusion that ‘‘Nuestro romance remonta, no hay 
duda, directamente a una gesta de tema francés. El nombre del pro- 
tagonista Golfo-Garfos (y el Grifos viejo) pudiera ser una pista; pero hoy 
por hoy, la ‘chanson de geste’ que el romance ha perpetuado hasta 
nuestros dias, me es desconocida.’’ It is likely to remain unknown: in- 
stead of there being no doubt of the French provenance, I think there is 
all the doubt in the world. Scholars very familiar with chansons de geste 
do not know of such a plot, nor of similar namesin French. The romance 
has every characteristic of being a native Spanish song, and very definite 
documentation of French origin must be found before that source can be 
assumed. 

Another rare poem (no. 12) is the one titled El idélatra, I hardly know 
why. It appeared to be unique, but Sr. Catalén has unearthed similar 
fragments in Portugal and Catalonia. The tale is that of a mariner 
named Saninés who was caught in a storm and vowed that he would build 
shrines to the Virgin if she saved his life. 

For the rest, this little romancero contains versions of familiar wide- 
spread ballads, Doncella guerrera, Delgadina, Ricofranco, Gerineldo, La 
aparicién, Silvana, Conde Olinos, Conde Alarcos, Don Gato, etc. One can 
see that when a complete romancero of the Canaries is formed, this region 
will stand with any other in number and quality of its versions. In time 
such a Romancero canario will certainly appear. One may hope that in 
it the organization will be more lucid, that cross-references will be more 
complete than here—and that the pages will be numbered. 


S. G. Morey 
University of California 


Luis Vélez de Guevara. El embuste acreditado. By Arnold G. Reichen- 
berger. Granada, Coleccién Filolégiea de la Universidad de Granada, 
vol. XII, no date [1956] : 364 pages. 


The first question that one naturally asks upon receiving a carefully 
edited text like this is, What led the editor to choose it for so great an 
expenditure of time and research? In the present case, the answer is not 
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easily found. This comedia is not an autograph, so it lacks the special 
qualities for study that appertain to one. It is no masterpiece, certainly. 
Probably the motive lay in the fact that it has not been recently reprinted, 
and it was desirable to add to the number of Vélez’s plays accessible to the 
modern reader. The Embuste acreditado had a number of editions, under 
various appellations in the 17th and 18th centuries, doubtless because the 
fantastic and improbable embuste of the title tickled the groundlings like 
a class B western. Today it is hard to discern its attraction. ‘Two men 
and two women are paired up so early and so clearly that by the middle 
of the first act there is not a shadow of doubt that the right lovers will be 
united in the end. There is none of the last-page shuffling of mates so 
dear to Lope and Tirso. Suspense is null; all the interest lies in the 
twists of the action. 

The central idea is that a woman in love will swallow the silliest trick- 
ery; and Rosimunda, Duchess of Milan, demonstrates it so thoroughly 
that the situation is hardly funny. The gracioso Merlin is of the managing 
type, and he pulls the strings with glibness and some wit. It is vain to 
seek logical motivation in the plot. The tenuous theme of Rosimunda’s 
vengeance for her father’s death, supposedly caused by shock at the 
abduction of cousin Isabela by Carlos, is soon swallowed up in the hocus- 
pocus of Merlin’s phony magic. Why did Carlos run away with Isabels 
(vv. 83 ff.), when all the conditions pointed to a normal courtship and 
marriage? What was Carlos doing in the palace (vv. 469 ff.), the most 
dangerous place he could have come to? Why did Livia, Rosimunda’s 
dama-criada, offer to hide Ludovico in the forbidden room (vv. 537 ff.), 
being thereby undutiful to her mistress? No answers are provided. The 
reader must simply take the play as a sort of Marx Brothers farce, and 
laugh at it as such. Cotarelo wrote of it: “No se eoncibe argumento 
mas absurdo y ridiculo.” 

If the play was to be edited, it could hardly have been done better 
than by Professor Reichenberger. His 108-page Introduccién leaves little 
to be said. He describes the various texts, with variants, analyses the 
versification (omitting, however, any discussion of orthoepy and rimes), 
compares the comedia with others of Vélez, and in particular traces the 
relationship of the magic-carpet embuste with Cervantes’ Clavilefio epi- 
sode. He sets the date as probably 1615-1620, comments on the use of 
the supernatural, and endeavors to make sense out of the characters. To 
me the bewildered Fabricio, captain of the guard, who can’t comprehend 
Rosimunda’s reversals of command, is the most natural figure. 

The elaborate notes cover every difficulty of vocabulary, rhetoric, syn- 
tax and interpretation. Of special interest are the editor’s remarks con- 
cerning the significance of character-names. As a result of a study that 
Professor Richard W. Tyler and I are conducting on Lope’s names, I can 
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add a little information about those in this comedia. In Lope, Rosimunda 
is not frequent; when used it always designates a noblewoman, or at the 
least a lady. Ludovico is common, often noble, sometimes a servant. 
Livia is barely mentioned once in Lope, as a dama (Livia Camila). 
Fabricio is very common, and covers all ranks. Carlos occurs even more 
often, frequently as noble. Isabela is nearly always a noblewoman or 
lady (distinguish from Isabel, often a servant). Merlin oceurs but once 
in Lope, as a hermit. Ergasto is fairly common, usually a peasant name. 
It is indeed true that certain names are associated with certain stations 
in life, and even with certain behaviors, but that is a highly complicated 
business, and not to be settled here. 

Page 311: “Debe tenerse presente que en la ‘comedia’ se supone que 
las voces no han de ser reconocidas.” This is only partially true. At 
times personages are not recognized by voice, at times they are. Examples 
of the latter: Lope, La corona de Hungria, Acad. N., II, 46a and Porfiando 
vence amor, Act I, Se. 14; Tirso, La gallega Mari-Hernéndez, III, 21 
and La villana de la Sagra, Ill, 14; Rojas, Cada cual lo que le toca, 
vv. 2147 ff. This little problem has been somewhat investigated: ef. 
Bulletin Hispanique, XX VI (1924), 181, note to vv. 1617-1619; Navarro 
Tomas in Madrid, Cuadernos de la Casa de la Cultura, No. 2, Valencia, 
1937, mayo, pp. 127-134 (summarized in Hispania (Calif.), XX [1937], 
389-391). The subject would bear more study. Does recognition depend 
on whether the action takes place by day or by night? I think not. On 
the social class of the speaker? My present opinion is that it is gov- 
erned by the whim of the author, and whether or not he thought the plot 
would be furthered by it. 

The printer did rather a sloppy job on this book, but the editor has 
caught and corrected the misprints on the copy sent to me. He missed 
crueldadas (v. 619) and a few more. Romance is not “la forma métrica 
predominante en el Acto I” (p. 61) : it is redondilla. 

In short, this work, which was a doctoral thesis at Ohio State, is a 
most scholarly edition of a very minor text. 


. G. Mortey 
University of California, Berkeley a 


The Early ‘“‘Cuadro de Costumbres"’ in Colombia. Por Frank M. Duffey. 
(University of North Carolina Studies in the Romance Languages 
and Literatures, No. 26.) Chapel Hill, The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1956: xiii + 116 pags. 


El autor de este ensayo se propone hacer un estudio del cuadro de 
costumbres en Colombia desde la aparicién del primer articulo ‘Fiestas’ 
en 1838, hasta el afio de 1880, fecha en que aproximadamente dejaron de 
escribir los miembros de El Mosaico, el grupo mds representativo de este 
género en el pais. 
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Partiendo de la definicién dada por Clifford M. Montgomery en su 
Early Costumbrista Writers in Spain, 1750-1830, y haciendo hincapié en 
la clasificacié6n propuesta por F. Courtney Tarr en articulo de costumbres y 
cuadro de costumbres propiamente dicho, Duffey limita el campo de su 
investigacién exclusivamente a este dltimo. Su empefio de sistematiza- 
cién lo lleva a advertir varias épocas en la evolucién de este género en 
Colombia. Los afios de 1838 a 1840 (pags. 1-9) marcan la aparicién de 
las primeras tentativas costumbristas sin un consciente propésito de 
escuela y de un valor muy dudoso en cuanto a sus calidades literarias. 
El periodo siguiente es el llamado de los escritores pre-mosaicos que se 
extiende hasta 1858 (pdgs. 10-45), y se halla caracterizdo por,una con- 
sciente utilizacién del género con intencién satirica y diddctica. La 
tercera época comienza en 1858, fecha de la fundacién del peridédico El 
Mosaico que sirvié de vehiculo de expresién a la época mas floreciente de 
toda una generacién de costumbristas. El género declina en la tltima 
parte del siglo. 

Es indudable que la aparicién del fervor costumbrista en Colombia se 
halla justificada por el estimulo de escritores espafioles que habian dado 
al género reconocido valor literario. Con todo, no es suficiente decir que 
“Colombian costumbrismo is a direct product of the movement in Spain” 
(pig. 44) y explicar el éxito de la ‘‘inundacién costnmbrista,” segin la 
llama Baldomero Sanin Cano, como una simple coyuntura de cardcter 
histérico-literario. La adopcién en masa de una forma literaria como 
género de expresién obedece en este ©7o a motivos mds hondos que 
podemos hallar en la eficacia con que aquélla sirve de receptdculo a una 
modalidad de la idiosincracia nacional. Uno de estos rasgos es el 
humorismo, que puede considerarse como una de las caracteristicas 
diferenciadoras entre el costumbrismo espafiol y el costumbrismo co- 
lombiano. El costumbrismo espafiol es esencialmente serio y adquiere 
una nota de trascendencia filosé6fica en Larra. En los otros dos escritores 
representativos se reviste de un aire de animada reconstruccién de escenas 
contempordneas como en Mesonero Romanos, o de delicada recon- 
struccién de tiempos pasados como en Estébanez Calderén. 

Aunque los pre-mosaicos cultivaron la vena satfrica y diddctica de 
ciertas manifestaciones del costumbrismo espafiol, su intencién diddctica 
se halla siempre mitigada por una invitacién sostenida al regocijo cordial. 
Una de las formas predilectas de esta época segin lo muestra Duffey es 
precisamente “the familiar essay as a humorous satirical form” (pag. 44). 
En la siguiente época de pleno florecimiento, la mayor parte de las figuras 
del grup revelan también una decisiva inclinacién hacia el tratamiento 
humoristico de sus temas. El autor se ha dado cuenta de que “humor is 
an important feature of Colombian costumbrismo’’ (pdg. 111). El 
humorismo es una de las manifestaciones permanentes de! pueblo colom- 
biano y se encuentra como una constante en ciertas producciones escritas 
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con pretensiones literarias, como puede advertirse en el género afin de la 
crénica festiva y alegre que siempre ha formado parte inherente del 
periodismo colombiano. Puede explicarse asf en parte la floracién cos- 
tumbrista en Colombia. La popularidad del género puede medirse 
también en la abundancia de los escritores. De los estudiados por Duffey 
figuran seis en la época pre-mosaica y nueve durante los afios de la publi- 
cacién de El Mosaico. Esta situacién contrasta notablemente con la de 
Espafia donde el género brillé a través de los tres escritores mencionados. 
A este nimero podrian agregarse otros escritores de provincia. Una 
derivacién importante del estudio del costumbrismo en el siglo XIX en 
Colombia seria el examinar en forma sistemdtica la literatura de tipo 
humoristico que sigue dando frutos abundantes. 

La evolucién mds importante del costumbrismo colombiano es el 
abandono de su forma satfrica con intencién diddctica hacia formas pura- 
mente descriptivas. No entendemos la afirmacién que el autor del ensayo 
hace cuando dice que la mengua en lo satfrico debiera afectar el vigor del 
género. Partiendo de una concepcién errada del costumbrismo cree ver 
en la sdtira una condicién sine qua non del costumbrismo y no acierta a 
explicar el hecho de que este cambio no solamente no disminuye su 
vitalidad en Colombia, sino que en cierto modo la acrecienta: “To com- 
pensate for their neglect of satire the most able and prolific writers de- 
veloped the descriptive article to a level of quality only suggested by the 
earlier writers’’ (pdg. 107). Lo que constituye el perfeccionamiento 
intrinsicamente literario del género se convierte en un defecto para Duffey. 
Precisamente el abandono del didactismo y de la intensidén satfrica es lo 
que hace del género una expresién que alcanza en ocasiones una dimen- 
sién auténticamente artistica. No hay que olvidar que el genuino cuadro 
de costumbres con énfasis en lo puramente descriptivo es lo que viene a 
constituir mds tarde uno de los ingredientes de la novela de costumbres 
tanto en Espafia como en Colombia y en Hispanoamérica en general. 

En suma, el costumbrismo en Colombia nos muestra cémo un género 
que se desarrollé y crecié en la Peninsula es rdpidamente aceptado por 
un pafs hispanoamericano que le imprime caracteristicas propias y lo 
convierte en vehiculo adecuado de su idiosincracia nacional. La to- 
talidad del costumbrismo colombiano del siglo pasado nos ayuda a 
comprender ciertos rasgos que atin perviven en la produccién literaria 
del pais. El autor de este ensayo nos ha presentado en forma sistematica 
un estudio del tema y ha explorado las fuentes de informacién con in- 
dustriosa acuciosidad. Serfa de desear que otros estudios monogrAficos 


examinaran las varias manifestaciones del género en otros pafses de 
Hispanoamérica. 


Gustavo CorREA 
University of Pennsylvania 






























BRIEFER MENTION 


The Book of the Wiles of Women. Translated by John Esten Keller. 
MLA Translation Series, No. 2, University of North Carolina Studies 
in the Romance Languages and Literatures, Number 27. Chapel Hill, 
1956: 60 pages. 

The above work is an English translation of the 13th century Spanish 
collection of tales known as the Libro de los engafios. This work is pre- 
served in a single manuscript of the early fifteenth century, with some 
deletions and numerous emendations in a hand of a later period. 

The volume begins with a brief but adequate thirteen page introduc- 
tion, in which Dr. Keller tells the origin of the tales, the Sindibad tradition 
in Europe, and an analysis of the book he translated. This translation 
is the first complete rendering of this work into English, as the one done 
in 1882 for the Folklore Society, cited by Keller, was “purposely abridged.” 

This and similar translations aim to make available to English readers 
interesting works they cannot read in the original language, just as the 
Wiles was translated into Spanish in 1253 for those who could not then 
read Arabic. Dr. Keller succeeds quite well in preserving the spirit and 
language of the original. His rendering into English is accurate, and even 
with a flare of style to give it an archaic flavor. He makes the text read 
smoothly, even when the Spanish original is garbled. 

Some errors have crept in, either in the translation or the printing. 
The chapter heading for the first story is missing, although it is found in 
the manuscript and in Keller’s own edition of the Spanish text: Enzemplo 
del consejo de su muger. Missing also is line 95 of Keller’s text: Disco 
Cendubete: Diga cada uno lo que sabe. This line is needed as introduction 
to what follows, when the other wise men tell what they know concerning 
the education of the prince. The rendering of una su muger (line 257) 
as “one of his female subjects” does not seem adequate, as the meaning 
is “one of his wives.” But in general it is a good readable translation. 

The volume closes with five pages of notes expanding the discussion 
presented in the Introduction and pointing out the diffusion of some of 
the motifs narrated in the tales. There is a bibliography which, while not 
complete, is quite sufficient for the reader for whom the translation was 
intended. 

AgapiTto Rey 
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Métrica espafiola. By Alfredo Carballo Picazo. Monografias Biblio- 
gréficas V-VI. Madrid, Instituto de Estudios Madrilefios, 1956: 
163 pages. 

The many Hispanists who have been asking for a bibliography on 
Spanish metrics will be pleased to know that a particularly excellent one 
—and the most extensive to date—is now available. Métrica espafiola 
contains more than twelve hundred entries plus a complete reference 
index. The bibliography is divided into two parts. In the first part are 
listed works of a general nature or a primarily historic interest, arranged 
according to centuries. The second part covers specialized works, which 
are listed alphabetically. Whenever suitable, entries are followed by a 
list of the contents of the work, information concerning reviews of it, and 
the library in which it is available. An ample introduction explains the 
need, the scope, the method, and the criteria employed, and the sources 
of the present bibliography, and mentions plans for one of even greater 
scope and detail. 

The importance of the study of metrics as one phase of literary criti- 
cism is evidenced by the rapidly increasing number of books and articles 
devoted to the subject and listed in this bibliography. The book is well 
designed to furnish a valuable and time-saving guide to the material. It 
will serve as a worthy complement to the other Métrica espafiola: resefia 
histérica y descriptiva, by Tomdés Navarro. By a strange co-incidence, 
these two capital works bearing the same title were published at the same 
time (early 1956) and will undoubtedly be inseparable companions for 
years to come. 

Dorotuy CLOTELLE CLARKE 


Swan, Cygnets, and Owl. An Anthology of Modernist Poetry in Spanish 
America. Translations by Mildred E. Johnson. With an Introductory 
Essay by J. S. Brushwood. The University of Missouri Studies, 
Columbia, Missouri, 1956: 199 paginas. 

Esta nueva antologia de poesia hispanoamericana modernista con textos 
en espafiol y en inglés se halla dividida en tres secciones: 1) Los Precurso- 
res (pfgs. 35-71), 2) Los Modernistas (pags. 73-125), 3) Los Post-Mo- 
dernistas (pdgs. 127-199). Cada una de ellas esté precedida de una 
noticia biografica de cada uno de los autores incluidos y de breves comen- 
tarios criticos y explicaciones de los poemas de la antologia. El nimero 
total de poetas representados es el de 22, distribuidos en grupos de 5, 7 y 
10 en las tres secciones respectivamente. Como es de esperarse, el de los 
Post-Modernistas es proporcionalmente el mds escasamente representado, 
dada la variedad y calidad de los mismos. El nimero de poemas oscila 
entre cinco para algunos autores como Nervo, Gonzflez Martinez y 
Agustini, y uno para Lépez Velarde (7%). La traductora declara en el 
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Prefacio que su propésito ha sido el de “to reproduce the ideas and 
imagery expressed in the original without omitting any or adding any of 
my own.” Debido a este empefio de fidelidad, las traducciones no siempre 
logran calidad poética. 

El ensayo con que se inicia la antologia es un resumen condensado de 
la poesia hispanoamericana desde el momento en que aparecieron las 
primeras sefiales del modernismo hasta la época presente. El autor no 
comparte la tradicional clasificacién de Precursores, Modernistas y Post- 
Modernistas, ya que la produccién de algunos de los poetas de los varios 
grupos coexiste cronolégicamente, y prefiere ver en las varias tendencias 
grados de un mismo movimiento con el cual culmina la independencia 
artistica de la América espajiola. 


G. C. 


Hispanéfila. Edited by A. V. Ebersole, Jr., José Maria de Osma, 
Domingo Ricart, Antonio Rodriguez-Mofiino, William H. Shoemaker, 
Arnold H. Weiss. Madrid. Volume I, no. 1: Septiembre 1957: 66 
pages. [Three issues a year. | 
The Hispanic Review takes great pleasure in welcoming Hispanéfila, 

a journal of pleasant appearance which will usefully enlarge the field of 

publication for Hispanists, especially those interested in Literatura or 

Ensayos, as announced on the cover. The first issue contains valuable 

material: Rafael Lapesa, “Los Proverbios de Santillana: contribucién al 

estudio de sus fuentes”; Jules Piccus, “Rimas inéditas del Marqués de 

Santillana, sacadas del Cancionero de Gallardo ...”; Diego Marin, 

“Cardcter y funcién de la intriga secundaria en el teatro de Lope de 

Vega”; Darnell Roaten, “El Aminta de Tasso, un estudio de la estructura 

renacentista y barroca”; Manuel Durdén, “El surrealismo en el teatro de 

Lorea y Alberti.” There are no book reviews. 

O. H. G. 





BOOKS RECEIVED * 


A Provisional Bibliography of United States Books Translated into 
Portuguese. Library of Congress, Washington D. C., 1957: 181 p. 

Almela y Vives, Francisco. Menéndez Pelayo en Valencia y Valencia en 
Menéndez Pelayo. Exemo. Ayuntamiento, Valencia, 1957: 172 p. 

Alpern, Hymen, and José Martel. Teatro hispanoamericano. The 
Odyssey Press, New York, 1956: vii + 412 p. 

Alvarado, Lisandro. Historia de la revolucién federal en Venezuela. 
Obras completas, Vol. V. Ministerio de Educacién, Caracas, 1956: 
xv + 644 p. 

Anthologica Annua. Publicaciones del Instituto Espafiol de Estudios 
Eclesidstieos. Iglesia Nacional Espajiola, Roma, 1956: 640 p. 

Arnoldsson, Sverker. Los momentos histéricos de América segién la his- 
toriografia hispanoamericana del periodo colonial. Instituto Ibero- 
Americano Gotemburgo, Suecia. Insula, Madrid, 1956: 103 p. 

Bravo, Domingo A. El quichua santiaguefio (Reducto idiomatico argen- 
tino). Universidad Nacional de Tucuman, Facultad de Filosofia y 
Letras, 1956: 400 p. 

Brelin, Johan. De passagem pelo Brasil e Portugal em 1756. Traducao 
do original sueco por Carlos Pericio de Almeida. Introdugio e 
comentiério de Nils Hedberg. Instituto Ibero-Americano Gotemburgo, 
Suecia. “Casa Portuguesa,” Lisboa, 1955: 140 p. 

Canteras, F., and J. Maria Mills. Las inscripciones hebraicas de Espaiia. 
Talleres Graficos de C. Bermejo, Madrid, 1956: xv + 475 p. 

Cardenas, Horacio. Mérida y su Escuela de Humanidades. Universidad 
Central de Venezuela, Facultad de Humanidades y Educacién, Caracas, 
1956: 10 p. 

Caruana y Reig, José, Barén de San Petrillo. Temas de antafio. Con 
una biobibliografia del autor por Francisco Almela y Vives. Publi- 
caciones del Archivo Municipal, Exemo. Ayuntamiento, Valencia, 1956: 
161 p. 

Diiring, Ingemar. Alfonso Reyes, helenista. Instituto Ibero-Americano 
Gotemburgo, Suecia. “Insula,” Madrid, 1955: 87 p. 

Estudios de Historia Moderna, Tomo 5. Centro de Estudios Histéricos 
Internacionales, Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, Universidad de 
Barcelona, 1955: vii + 425 p. 


* Books not listed have been assigned to a reviewer or are not pertinent 
to our field. 
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Estudios de la Edad Media de la Corona de Aragén, Vol. VI. Zaragoza, 
1956: 549 p. 

Fern4ndez, Joachim. Spanisches Erbe und Revolution. Aschendorffsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, Miinster, Westfalen, 1957: 127 p. 

Finestrat, Barén de. See Valgoma, Dalmiro de la. 

Florén, Luis. Bibliografia bibliotecolégica colombiana 1953-1955. Manu- 
ales de bibliografia y documentacién colombianas, I. Editorial Lito, 
Bogoté, 1956: 57 p. 

Florén Lozano, Luis. Bibliografia de las bellas artes en Santo Domingo. 
Materiales para el estudio de la cultura dominicana, Vol. VII. Antares, 
Bogota, 1956: 53 p. 

Graubard, Mark, tr. Tidings out of Brazil. Commentary and notes by 
John Parker. The University of Minnesota Press, 1957: 48 p. 

Gutiérrez Girardot, Rafael. La imagen de América en Alfonso Reyes. 
Instituto Ibero-Americano Gotemburgo, Suecia. “Insula,” Madrid, 
1955: 71 p. 

Haugen, Einar. Bilingualism in the Americas: A Bibliography and Re- 
search Guide. American Dialect Society, Publication No. 26, Univer- 
sity, Alabama, 1956: 159 p. 

Instituto del Teatro de la Diputacién Provincial de Barcelona: 

Artis, José. Ricardo Moragas. Prioridad de su arte. La vida y la 
obra. 1946: 54 p., ill. 

Bohigas Tarragé, P. Las compaiias dramdticas extranjeras en Bar- 
celona. 1946: 134 p.; ill. 

Bohigas Tarragé, P. Memoria de los cursos 1939-40 a 1942-43; 1 

fase.; 23 p.; ill. 1943-44 a 1946-47; 4 fase.; pp. 13, 19, 16, 14; ill. 

Carbonell y Carbonell, Arturo. Orientadores de la escena europea 
contempordnea. Discurso. 1947: 22 p. 

Diaz-Plaja, Guillermo. Esquema de historia del teatro. 1944: 79 p. 

Diaz-Plaja, Guillermo. Geografia e historia del mito de Don Juan. 
Diseurso. 1944: 23 p. 

Diaz-Plaja, Guillermo. Lo que ha sido y lo que podria ser el teatro de 
la ciudad, Diseurso. 1949; 12 p.; ill. 

Grau, Marta. Importancia y técnica de la declamacién. Discurso. 
1946: 22 p. 

Magrifié, Juan. Valores histéricos y pedagégicos de la danza, Dis- 
eurso. 1948: 11 p. 

Mestres Cabanes, José. El dngulo maestro de la escenografia. Dis- 
eurso. 1945: 32 p. 

Picé6 Capdevila, Ramén. Memoria de los cursos 1947-48 a 1951-52; 
3 fase.; pp. 11, 10, 8; ill. 

Pieé Capdevila, Ramén. Resumen de historia de la indumentaria. 
1945: 162 p.; ill. 
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Instituto Ibero-Americano, 1949-1954. Escuela de Altos Estudios Mer- 
cantiles de Gotemburgo (Handelshégskolan i Giteborg), Suecia. 
Goteborg, 1955: 43 p. 

La istoria di Eneas vulgarizata per Angilu di Capua. A cura di G. Folena. 
Collezione di Testi Siciliani dei Secoli XIV e XV. Vol. vil. Palermo, 
1956: lxiv + 359 p. 

Leal, Luis. Antologia del cuento mexicano, Antologias Studium, 3. Edi- 
ciones de Andrea, México, 1957: 162 p. 

Leén, Louis of, O.S. A. The Names of Christ. Tr. Edward J. Schuster. 
(Cross and Crown Series of Spirituality, No. 6.) B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., 1955: xi + 315 p. 

Loefling, Pedro. Plantae americanae Instituto Ibero-Americano, Gotem- 
burgo, Suecia, 1957: 127 p. 

Maleolm, Dorrey, tr. The Love Letters of Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda. 
Talleres Graficos de Juan Fern4ndez Burgos, Habana, 1956: 96 p. 

Maravall, José-Antonio. La Philosophie Politique Espagnole au XVII* 
Siécle Dans Ses Rapports Avec L’Esprit de la Contre-Réforme. 
Traduit et présenté par Luis Cazes et Pierre Mesnard. Librairie 
Philosophique J. Vrin, Paris, 1955: 333 p. 

Martel, José. See Alpern, Hymen. 

Mill4s, T. J., Maria. See Canteras, F. 

Monterde, Francisco. Diaz Mirén. El hombre, la obra. Coleccién 
Studium, 14. Ediciones de Andrea, México, 1956: 106 p. 

Nuez Caballero, Sebasti4n. Tomds Morales. Su vida, su tiempo y su 
obra. Biblioteca Filolégica. Universidad de la Laguna, Canarias, 
1956: 342 p. 

Perefia Vicente, Luciano. Misién de Espafia en América. (1540-1560). 
C. 8. I. C., Madrid, 1956: 320 p. 

Pitchén, Mareo. José Marti y la comprensién humana. Habana, 1953: 
372 p. 

Plaza Delgado, Amilear. Las armas espafiolas en la conquista de 
Venezuela (Siglo XVI). Instituto de Estudios Hispanoamericanos. 
Universidad Central de Venezuela. Caracas, 1956: 74 p. 

Rael, Juan B. Cuentos espaiioles de Colorado y de Nuevo Méjico. 2 
vols. Stanford University Press, Stanford, California, n.d.: 559 p., 
819 p. 

Rivers, Elias L., ed. 36 Spanish Poems. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1957: vi + 72 p. 

Roberts, William and Mary, eds. Juan Ramén Jiménez, Platero and I. 
An Andalusian Elegy. The Dolphin Book Co., Oxford, England: 
159 p. 

Romero de Terrenos, Manuel. Teatro breve. (Los Presentes, 61.) Edi- 
ciones de Andrea, México, 1956: 106 p. 
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Rosenblat, Angel. Lengua y cultura de Venezuela. Instituto de Filologia 
“Andrés Bello,” Universidad Central de Venezuela. [19559]: 45 p. 
Rydén, Stig. Pedro Loefling en Venezuela (1754-1756). Instituto Ibero- 

Amreicano, Gotemburgo, 1957: 266 p. 

Sehultze Jena, Leonhard, ed.; nach seinem Tode herausgegeben von Gerdt 
Kutscher. Alt-Aztekische Gesiinge. Nach einer in der Biblioteca 
Nacional von Mexiko aufbewahrten Handschrift iibersetzt und erlautert. 
W. Kohlhammer Verlag, Stuttgart, 1957: xiv. + 428 p. 

Sposizione del vangelo della passione secondo Matteo, II. A cura di P. 
Palumbo. Collezione di Testi Siciliani dei Secoli XIV e XV, Vol. 
VIII. Palermo, 1956: 196 p. 

Valgoma, Dalmiro de la y El Barén de Finestrat. Real Compaiiia de 
Guardias Marinas y Colegio Naval. Catalogo de pruebas de caba- 


lleros aspirantes, VII. Instituto Histérico de la Marina, Madrid, 
1956: 331 p. 





